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775 attend North Carolina LL convention at Lenoir Rhyne; 
Harkins charges youth to “roll up those sleeves higher” 


One of the largest synodical LL conventions in the history of the 
Luther League of America was conducted by the North Carolina LL 
on the campus of Lenoir Rhyge College, Hickory, July 22-24. A total 
of 775 leaguers and leaders attended sessions. 


Major speaker at the conclave was 
Dr. George F. Harkins, assistant to the 
President of the United Lutheran 
Church. Using as his subject, “Roll Up 
Those Sleeves—Higher,” he urged each 
leaguer to consider seriously before 

choosing his life work the possibility 
of becoming a minister, deaconess, or 
missionary. “But whatever occupation 
is chosen,” he said, “if it is useful in 
the sight of God, it is Christian.” 

He closed by asking each leaguer ‘‘to 
be as Christian as you seem to be, and 
seem to be as Christian as you are. 
Whenever you do this you can say with 
St. Paul, ‘What I have done this day, 
I have done in Thy name.’ ”’ 


Keck to lead 


George Keck, member of the LLA 
missionary committee and former LLA 
caravaner, was elected president. Other 
officers chosen were: Vice president, 
Judy Ford, Cherryville; recording sec- 
retary, Elsie Hamilton, Belmont; statis- 
tical secretary, Frances Litaker, Albe- 
marle; treasurer, Pansy Faggart, Con- 
cord; archivist, Charles McManus, AIl- 
bemarle; member-at-large, Thomas 
Kepley, Salisbury. 

Secretaries appointed to the execu- 
tive committee were: Christian voca- 
tion, Margaret Lineberger, Dallas; 
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George Keck, Hickory, succeeds Sue Culp 
as president of North Carolina League 


evangelism, Marie Beatty, Charlotte; 
missionary, Bill WVonderford, Salis- 
bury; social action, Mary Stamey, Con- 
cord; recreation, Don Safrit, China 
Grove; publicity, Bob Kepley, New- 
ton; special gifts and alumni, Charles 
Ketner, Kannapolis; and LINC chair- 
man, Sue Culp, Albemarle. 

Five new crosses were added to the 
North Carolina LL life service flag. 
They were dedicated in honor of Pat 
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Five crosses are dedicated on the North Carolina life service flag by Judy Ford, 
assisted by the Rey. Ernest Ridenhour and N. C. Synod President F. L. Conrad, Sr. 


Cloninger, Richard Dorton, Everette 
Lineberger, Michael McDaniel, and 
Edwin Troutman. All were recently or- 
dained into the ministry. 

A red-hot panel discussion labeled 
“Frankly Speaking’’ was moderated by 
Thomas Kepley, retiring vice presi- 
dent. Scheduled subjects of race, voca- 
tions, and social environment were 
provocative. But when the floor latched 


on to fraternities and sororities the lid 
blew off. 


319 youth assist in survey 


A new Lutheran congregation may 
result from work done by the 319 
young people at the Illinois LL con- 
vention. In cooperation with members 
of the Brotherhoods of St. Louis 
churches, they made a house-to-house 
survey of a section of the city. 

At the morning session on Saturday, 
the Rev. Robert L. Hooker, a former 
mission developer for the Illinois 
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Synod, described the work to be done. 
He then divided the leaguers into 
small groups and directed practice ses- 
sions in “calling.” 

Despite sweltering heat the leaguers 
swarmed across assigned sections of 
the city like bees during the afternoon. 
At the end of the day, survey sheets 
were handed over to the Wartburg and 
Illinois synods for follow through. 

“The canvassing project proved two 
things,” LUTHER LIFE correspondent 
Lloyd Buss reported. “Luther leaguers 
can do big jobs. And when the church's 
auxiliaries cooperate a much better job 
is done.” 


Sharp exchange over constitution 


Peppery debate concerning proposed 
constitutional changes matched the 
heat during business sessions. A dele- 
gate from Chicago insisted that the 
retiring president should remain a 
member of the executive committee for 
two years. The rebuttal was that “the 


new president won't like being tied to 
a predecessor's apron string anymore 
than a dog likes being tied to a leash.” 
Final vote favored keeping the retiring 
president on the committee for a period 
of one year. 

A lively exchange also came over 
whether division chairmen should 
choose the members of their respective 
committees. It was finally agreed that 
che executive committee should select 
committeemen in consultation with 
chairmen, 


Glossop named president 


Ron Glossop was elected new presi- 
dent of the Illinois LL at sessions on 
the Washington University campus, St. 
Louis, Mo. Other officers chosen were: 
Vice president, Betty Jo Vietmeier; 
secretary, Audrey Lutz; and treasurer, 


Helen Habermann. 

Those appointed committee chair- 
men were: Publications, Bob Walters; 
Christian vocation, Don MHerdman; 
evangelism, Virginia Sorenson; mis- 
sions, Charles Ray; recreation, Herb 
Hewey. 


Central Penn exceeds goal of 500 


Goal of 500 at the Central Penn- 
sylvania LL convention, set early this 
year by the convention planners, was 
topped when more than that number 
showed up for the banquet. Even the 
official registration was high, with a 
total of 408 delegates and visitors at- 
tending sessions on the Susquehanna 
University campus, Selinsgrove, July 
21-23. 

The program was patterned after the 
LLA convention held at Oxford, Ohio, 


inois LL team asks St. Louis housewife what church she belongs to. Over 300 
fouth took part in afternoon survey that may lead to starting new congregation. 
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in 1953. Daily speaker, developing the 
theme of “Love,” was the Rev. Frank- 
lyn S$. Lambert, Williamsport. Twenty 
pastors led discussion groups after his 
presentations. Afternoon sessions were 
centered around workshops and recre- 
ation. 


Shilling heads officers 


Fred Shilling, former LLA caravan- 
er, succeeded Donna Logan as presi- 
dent of the Central Penn LL. Other 
officers elected were: First vice presi- 
dent, Lester Rudisill, Lancaster; sec- 
ond vice president, John Cochran, Al- 
toona; secretary, Alma Griffith, Harris- 
burg; treasurer, Robert Rohrbauch, 
York; statistician, Lorraine Kelly, Se- 
linsgrove; lay advisor, Oscar Lingle, 
Harrisburg; pastoral advisor, the Rev. 
Morris Zumbrun, Dallastown. 

President Shilling appointed the fol- 
lowing secretaries: Missions, Jerry 
Smith, Dallastown; evangelism, James 
Shipman, Williamsport; Christian vo- 
cation, Vaughn Michouls, Windber; 
social action, Edward Shue, Dallas- 


Fred Shilling accepts president's gavel 
from Donna Logan, retiring C.P. leader. 
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Convention Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

4-6—New Jersey LL, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J. 

4-6—California LL, Grace Church, 
Culver City, Cal. 


10-12—Minnesota LL, Mission 


Farms, Medicine Lake, Minn. 


OCTOBER 

9-10—Connecticut LL. 

9-11—Wrestern Canada LL. 

21-22—Indiana LL, Trinity Church, 
South Bend, Ind. 

28-29—Nebraska LL. 

29-31—Ohio LL, Trinity Church, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


town; intermediates, Annamary Smith, 
Lancaster; publicity, William Bobb, 
Lebanon;. recreation, John Griffith, 
Harrisburg. 


The intermediate unit of Trinity 
LL, Berlin, merited 92 out of a pos- 
sible 100 points on the 16-point pro- 
gram. Fourteen other intermediate 
groups also received awards. 

The senior unit of St. Peter's LL, 
Middletown, earned 19 out of a pos- 
sible 20 points in the standard of ef- 
ficiency program. Thirty other senior 
groups received awards. 


Over 300 attend banquet 


Miniature Puerto Rican flags, do- 
nated by leaguers of the Caribbean 
Synod, were carried home by more 
than 300 Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Luther leaguers who attended the con- 
vention “Fiesta” in Philadelphia. Dec- 
orations, songs, and entertainment 
were Puerto Rican. 


Charles Tothero, Reading Confer- 


| 
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Newly elected officers of Ministertum LL: Asst. Secretary Rees, left; First Veep 
irtiz; Treasurer Zerbe; President Tothero; Secretary Kish; and Second Veep Hall. 


ce, was re-elected president. Other 
officers approved were: First vice presi- 
lent, Gene Fritz, Norristown Confer- 
‘nce; second vice president, Clarence 
tall, Reading Conference; secretary, 
Anna Kish, Allentown Conference; as- 
istant secretary, Rosalie Rees, Phila- 
lelphia Conference; and treasurer, Lor- 
tta Zerbe, Reading Conference. 


Named members-at-large of the ex- 
cutive committee were: Robert Sauer- 
yaum, German Conference; A. Vir- 
sinia Jones, Pottsville Conference; and 
Marilyn Woodring, Wilkes-Barre Con- 
erence. 

Appointed to positions of leadership 
vere the following: Statistician, Bar- 
sara Dresch; education, Mary Floyd; 
‘nissions, Bernice Shelly; life service, 
Nancy Rehrig; extension, Gene Fritz; 
termediate, Sister Esther Sheppard- 
on; special gifts, Barbara Yurrick; 


publicity, Ruth DeWald. 

Louise Reichert was re-appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary. The Rev. Earl Rahn 
was named synodical advisor. Mrs. 
Howard Turkheimer was selected to be 
chairman of the advisory committee. 


Mississippi roll up 30 per cent 


A 30 per cent increase in total mem- 
bership was reported at the Mississippi 
LL convention, July 15-16. Forty-five 
delegates and visitors attended sessions 
at Luther Chapel, Pulaski. 

Lillian Villeret, Jackson, was elected 
synodical LL president. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice president, Carl See- 
feld, Laurel; recording secretary, Mar- 
lyn Seefeld, Laurel; corresponding sec- 
retary, Nancy Wertz, Jackson; treasur- 
er, Mildred Seefeld, Laurel. 

New division chairmen are: Mis- 
sionaty, Allie Rue Lingle, Pulaski; 
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evangelism, Walter Brown, Laurel; so- 
cial action, Barbara Whites, Louisville; 
Christian vocation, Jo Ann Crumpton, 
Sturgis; and recreation, Charles Mor- 
gan, Pulaski. The Rev. Wade H. 
Koons, Jackson, is pastoral advisor. 

Warren Villeret and Charles Pettey 
are members-at-large of the executive 
committee. 


Main item of business was the adop- 
tion of a new constitution. 


One church attracts 100 youth 


When over 100 young people from 
one congregation get together, it’s un- 
usual enough to make the LUTHER 
LIFE editor's nose-for-news go into a 


violent twitch. That's what happened 
at Holy Communion Church, Detroit, 
the Rev. A. G. Belles pastor, last Sep- 
tember. And that's what happened to 
the editor's nose. 

A request for the secret of such a 
lively youth program brought the fol- 
lowing report: 


Our “Round-Up” this fall was de- 
signed to give enough emphasis to our 
Luther League and youth program to 
win many of the desultory souls and to 
launch a LOYAL group for the young 
married crowd and some of their un- 
married friends. 

Early in the summer a meeting was 
held with the pastor, the sponsors of 
two leagues, and the league presidents. 
We talked of a type of program that 
would intrigue and attract the young 


Mississippi officers: Front—Seefeld. Second row—Morgan, Villeret, Brown. 


Back— 
Lingle, Mildred and Marlyn Seefeld, Wertz, Villeret, Crumpton, Whites, Pettey 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


Your 
| SROUND-UP 


! * PLACE... Holy Communion Lutheran Curk 
i DATE... September /6% 1953 

TIME... Sex AM 
| - YOU ARE INVITED - 


i rend WESTERN. SIYUE 


The Date is Set! 
SEPT. 16, 1953 


PLANS ARE IN FULL SWING 
Wegp, FOR ME First Annual 


© Yourn Rovwo-Up— 


A j DK 

| the committees, the sponsors, i 

jong your pastor urge you as Hoey \ 
i tt xe 


arent’ of HOLY COMMUNION 
to : 

BO YOUR PART— 
“GET YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
0 THE CHURCH FOR THE | 
Youtu Round-up 4 \\ | 


| Sustor Belles | 


PROGRAM 
SEPTEMBER 16,1953 


Communion i 


. Hole 
eb pctan Chuich § 


av 
| 


‘op announcements of “Round-Up” at Holy Communion, Detroit, went to youth. Lower 
eft was sent to parents. Youth who had not responded also received lower right. 
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Dime-store bucking bronco is corralled to give Western atmosphere to “round-up. 


people of our parish. Suggestions in- 
cluded a semi-formal banquet, a deck 
party to get everyone on board the ship, 
a Moulin Rouge setting with our social 
room transformed into a series of side- 
walk cafes, and a Hawaiian party. We 
ended up with the unanimous decision 
to make it western, and call it a 


“Round-Up.” 


Committees were immediately ap- 
pointed for the various responsibilities. 
These included: Promotion and publi- 
city, menu and chuck wagon, decora- 
tions and souvenirs, program and per- 
sonnel, senior tickets, and intermediate 
tickets. 

The committee on menu met, se- 
lected a simple but delicious luncheon 
to be dispensed from our kitchen-sery- 
ing window that was to be transformed 
into the back end of a western chuck 
wagon. 


The committee on decorations began 
work on a corral that fenced in a 
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Kresge riding horse, cut out and paint 
ed cacti, obtained old wagon wheels 
fashioned a branding iron that worke« 
with an ink pad, constructed a syn 
thetic camp fire, discovered kerosen 
lanterns to be placed in window niches 
brought in western sombreros anc 
serapes, and built the back end of th 
chuck wagon over the serving roon 
doorway. 


Four invitations sent 


The committee on promotion de 
cided we should sell tickets in order t 
get a reservation count for servin, 
food. These were priced at less tha 
cost for the evening’s program. Th 
church council had agreed to subsidiz 
the program from the church treasury 
Tickets were ready for distributio: 
three weeks ahead of the “Round-Up. 

Four weeks before the “Round-Up 
we sent out a ‘teaser’ announcement 
without anything too definite, to al 


roung people of the congregation. On 
he following Sunday a similar “‘teas- 
>t’ poster was on the church bulletin 
oard. This was followed by the defi- 
ute announcement by mail the follow- 
mg week. The third week we ad- 
iressed an announcement to all par- 
wnts urging their cooperation and ask- 
ng them to send their young people to 
he “Round-Up.” The last piece of 
mail was sent to all those who had 
sot yet purchased their tickets. 


Explain Luther League plans 


_ The young people to constitute the 
-eague of Young Adult Lutherans had 
seen called together to elect officers a 
veek before the “Round-Up.” These 
‘fficers were introduced and the pur- 
»oses of the LOYAL group were pre- 
‘ented as a part of the program. 

Our two league presidents gave re- 

sorts from the national and synod 
‘onventions. Sponsors for the two 
2agues outlined plans for the fall ac- 
‘vities: Devotional, service, and recre- 
‘tional. 
_ The final item on the program was 
‘n inspirational and instructive talk on 
‘outh work in the congregation given 
y the Rev. William Schaffer, pastor 
ff Advent Lutheran Church, Detroit. 
an hour of music and fellowship fol- 
owed the formal, planned program. 


Enthusiasm at high pitch 


- Our attendance of over a hundred 
‘oung people indicates that the fall 
Round-Up” is an imperative part of 
ne youth program in Holy Com- 
‘union Church, It will be back again 
vext year in different dress and with 
altered format. 

- Enthusiasm and attendance at all 
vuther League activities was at a high 


pitch from the hour that we sent the 
young people home from the “Round- 
Up.” The program started with dinner 
at 6 and ended when we sent the young 
people home at 10 o'clock. 


Our younger league includes young 
people from confirmation to 15 years 
of age. The older league includes the 
youngsters from 16 on up. LOYAL 
will pick them up from there. The two 
leagues meet alternately on Sunday 
evenings. LOYAL will meet monthly. 


Six nationalities in one league 


“Lutherans come from everywhere 
in the world,’ young people from 
Grace Church, Oakville, Ont., con- 
cluded when they met to organize a 
youth auxiliary. Six nationalities were 
represented in the group. 

Two of the young people came from 
Lithuania, one from Latvia, and one 
from Denmark. One had lived in Ham- 
burg, another in Hannover. Of the en- 
tire group, only one person was a na- 
tive of Oakville. 


Grace Church is a mission, with 
services held in the local Masonic hall. 
The Rev. Roy N. Grosz is pastor. 


SERVICE PROJECTS © 


Send chalice to Nagasaki 

When young Lutherans in Nagasaki, 
Japan, and in St. James’ Church, Ozone 
Park, New York City, receive Holy 
Communion they should be reminded 
of an unusual bond that exists between 
them. A sterling silver chalice and 
paten was recently presented to the 
Nagasaki congregation by the high 
school and young people’s groups and 
the Mr. and Mrs. Club of St. James’ 
Church. 


Nagasaki Layman Yuichi 


Iwanaga 
accepts vessels from Cpl. Frank Kreider. 


- Actual presentation of the com- 
munion vessels was made by Corporal 
Frank J. Kreider, son of St. James’ 
Pastor Harry J. Kreider. He is a chap- 
lain’s assistant at Camp Sasebo in Ja- 
pan. A 1951 graduate of Wagner Col- 
lege, the 24-year-old corporal has been 
in Japan since July 1953. 

Each year the St. James’ youth do- 
nate religious articles to overseas Luth- 
eran churches as a part of their mission 
program. 


ELMUT SAABAS, who has te- 
ceived a $125 award from the 
Canada Luther League, is one of those 
modern youth who have had to wan- 
der over most of the globe in their 
effort to follow Christ. He can quite 
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literally apply the words of St. Paul 
to himself—‘‘in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers 

. in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and 
Ehittse eee 

The one stabilizing factor in Hel- 
mut’s life has been his ambition to 
become a Lutheran minister. This goal 
has gone with him from his native 
Estonia to his life of exile in Ger- 
many. It has been with him as he 
sailed in most of the earth's oceans. 
It has followed him to his new home 
in Canada. At last it seems that the 
goal will be realized. 

Just when Helmut was ready to 
enter the University of Tartu in Es- 
tonia for theological training, Mr. 
Stalin Inc. seized control of that small 
nation. Almost immediately the new 
regime eliminated the theological de- 
partment, of the school. Its teachings 
were considered of no earthly use to 
the state. 

Resorting to the only job open to 
him, Helmut worked on his fathet’s 
farm. Here he waited through both 
the Russian and the following Ger- 
man occupation. Then in 1944 when 
the Russians started their invasion 
again, he decided to leave home. With 
the Communists only 20 miles from 
his father’s farm he began a 1,000- 
mile trek to Germany. 

So as to avoid being hindered by 
heavy luggage, he packed only onc 
suitcase. But he travelled lighter than 
he had anticipated. Soon this suitcasc 
was stolen. “Someone,” he says philo- 
sophically, ‘‘probably needed it more 
than I did.” 

Not until after World War II wa: 
Helmut able to find much hope ot! 
ever becoming a Lutheran pastor 
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Then in 1946-47 he was permitted to 
enroll in a school for exiles operated 
vy the University of Hamburg. For 
one year he studied church history 
ind ethics. 


During the next four years Helmut 
sailed with the Estonian merchant 
aavy. His voyages went east and west 
‘nto most of the world’s oceans. Never, 
nowever, did his ship touch his native 
dstonia. Communist pirates patrolled 
he waters bordering his homeland, 
vager to capture all Estonian ships 
within reach. 


A fictitious signature 


Helmut’s only contact with his fam- 
‘ly came in 1948. Realizing that letters 
0 Estonia from abroad would en- 
anger the lives of his relatives, he 
vrote to a trusted friend using a fic- 
tious signature. The friend, he knew, 


Brenda L. Mehlhouse 


Former junior secretary of the 
Luther League of America, Brenda 
L. Mehlhouse, 65, died at the Good 
Shepherd Home in Allentown, Pa., 
July 21. She was serving as a kin- 
dergarten teacher at the institution. 

Miss Mehlhouse became office 
secretary to the general secretary of 
the Luther League of America in 
1919. She also served as chairman 
of the LLA committee on junior 
and intermediate work. In 1924 she 
was elected junior secretary and 
served in this staff capacity until 
January 1, 1939. when she became 
associate secretary of the Children 
of the Church program. She has 
been a teacher at the Good Shep- 
herd Home for the last 12 years. 


would recognize his handwriting and 
convey news of him to his family. 
Through one return letter he learned 
that his father had died. 


Hope of realizing his ambition to 
become a pastor sprang alive again in 
1951 when he was given permission 
to settle in Canada. He entered the 
Lutheran college at Waterloo, On- 
tario. There he is a candidate for the 
Lutheran ministry. 


A new-style Halloween in which 
the traditionally destructive energies 
of pranksters are channeled into con- 
structive fun can be sponsored by Lu- 
ther Leagues. They may assume di- 
rection of cooperate with other 
groups in promoting community cele- 
bration of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund program. 


Under this plan the traditional 
spooks and goblins still ring door- 
bells. They still gather afterwards for 
parties, complete with apple bobbing 
and refreshments. But the young 
people trade their trick or treat bags 
for milk cartons and “jingle jars” 
so they can collect coins for needy 
children around the world. 

In 1953, a total of 1,349 community 
groups participated in the program, 
collecting $99,000 for UNICEF. 
Largest collection was $2,341.28 from 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A kit containing such things as sug- 
gestions for local organization, arm 
bands, and stickers for collection jars 
may be obtained for $1.00. Inquiries 
should be sent to: United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York City. 
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Caravaners Give Summer 


One boy skipped high school graduation, another took 
leave-of-absence without pay in order to aid church. 


cOHANKS a million for sending 

these wonderful young people 
to us.’ ...  JLell our caravaners we 
all loved them.” “IT think the 
program is just plain terrific!” 4 
“We'll take another next summer, 
please!” . . . “‘As a mission developer 
with a new congregation, I found the 
caravaners were perfect.” ... “I will 
make application for caravaners again 
next year.” 


When pastors from Nova Scotia t 
Puerto Rico and from North Carolin 
to Oregon get that excited about any 
group of young people there must b 
something unusual about the youn; 
people. 

They are the 20 fellows and the 2¢ 
girls who caravaned in 200 ULC con 
gregations and youth camps for th 
Luther League of America this sum 
mer. And they are unusual. They are 


Patsy Foust takes musical ability test at briefing session. During four-day perio 


caravaners are studied carefully to 
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learn fields 


in which they are strongest 


Forty-six leaguers from 23 states and provinces caravaned in 1954. They visited 
ULC congregations scattered from Nova Scotia to the Virgin Islands to California. 


as one enthusiastic pastor reported, “no 
sloud-wrapped idealists, but genuine, 
aard-working, devoted, self-sacrificing, 
dependable, successful young people 
who are getting a lot of enjoyment out 
of the right kind of living.” 

He should have underscored the 
hrase ‘‘self-sacrificing.” One caravan- 
or from the West Coast skipped his 
1igh school graduation in order to get 
‘o the caravan briefing sessions in 
Dhio on time. He also used all the 
noney he had saved for college to pay 
iis travel expenses. A girl from the 
cast Coast turned down a job with a 
orofessional “Roller Derby Team” in 
order to caravan. One working leaguer 
n his early twenties took his annual, 
/;wo-week vacation—plus a four-week 


leave-of-absence without pay—in order 
to caravan. 
Shoestring beginnings 

Caravaning began in the Luther 
League of America on a shoestring 
during the summer of 1951. Six young 
people worked in 27 congregations. 
This grew to 19 leaguers and 75 con- 
gregations in 1952, and 40 leaguers in 
180 congregations in 1953. Plans call 
for 65 caravaners visiting about 300 
churches in 1955. 

Purpose of caravaning is for small 
teams of consecrated Christian youth 
to visit congregations and do any con- 
structive task in the field of youth work 
that the local pastor desires. They have 
done everything from organize new 
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Team headed for Puerto Rico receives last-minute instructions at Wittenberg from 
the Rey. Lawrence M. Reese. Team members are from California, Pennsylvania, lowa. 


leagues to train officers to preach the 
sermon at the Sunday morning service. 
On each team—consisting of three or 
four young people—is an ‘‘authority”’ 
in each of the following fields: Luther 
League “know-how,” public speaking, 
music, recreation. 


Caravanets are on the field from 
June 15 through August 1. During the 
spting months they take a correspon- 
dence course, averaging one lesson a 
week. Just before they hit the summer 
trail, they attend a four-day briefing 
session at Wittenberg College. In- 
structors this year were the Rev. Les- 
lie Conrad, Jr., LLA executive secre- 
tary; the Rev. John Mangum, LLA 
associate secretary; the Rev. Lawrence 
M. Reese, youth director for the ULC 
Board of Parish Education; and the 
Rev. Oswald Elbert, eastern regional 
director for the National Lutheran 
Council’s Division of Student Service. 
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The young people pay their own 
travel expenses to the briefing session 
and from the last stop on their itin- 
erary to their home. Although they re- 
ceive no pay for caravaning, their ex- 
penses are paid while they are on the 
field. Each congregation provides room 
and board for the visiting team and 
pays travel expenses to the next con- 
gregation stop (up to 100 miles). All 
extra costs involved in the program are 
paid by the Luther League of America. 


What they do 


A team spends from two to four 
days in each parish. A typical “second 
day’ schedule of activities is as fol- 
lows: 

Entire morning “free” for study and re- 
laxation. 

2:00 Visitation in homes of non-leaguers. 

5:00 Meeting with members of Luther 
League executive committee to review and 
explain duties and responsibilities. | 
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enthusiasm among pastors, 


: 


6:00 Supper at the church. 
1. Fellowship songs. 
2. Skit by caravaners. 

7:30 Divide youth of congregation into 
small groups to work on topic materials 
for future league meetings. 

8:30 Reports by each group on plans for 
presenting topics. 

9:00 Games and camp songs. 

10:00 Evaluation session with pastor and 


league advisers of church. 


A variety of results is produced. 
New leagues are organized. “Sick” 
leagues are re-organized ‘‘according to 
Hoyle.” Officers and advisers are 
trained, Service projects are planned. 


Varied discussion and educational pro- 
grams are outlined on both a long 


range and short range basis. Probably, 
the greatest benefit, however, is the 
advisers 
and leaguers that is stimulated by the 


‘personal contact with the caravaners. 


Applying for a team 


A congregation desiring a caravan 
visit must apply through its pastor. 
The Luther League of America never 
approaches a congregation with a re- 
quest that it accept a team. In many 
instances, however, the request is 
prompted by interested leaguers who 
hhave learned of the program and who 
offer their cooperation. 

The majority of requests are filed 
during the late winter and early 
spring. Deadline day is May 1. In 
1954 many applications for caravan 
teams had to be declined because they 
arrived too late. 


Caravaner standards high 


Applications to become a caravaner 
are received at any time during the 
year. Candidates are screened cau- 
-iously in order to maintain the pro- 


gram’s high standards. Applicants 
must fill in a three- page blank. Each 
of their references is sent a four- 
page set of questions so that an accur- 
ate personality profile can be gained. 


In 1954 the 46 young people came 
from 23 states and provinces of the 
U.S. and Canada. They were: 

David Angersbach, Eureka, Kans.; Marie 
Beatty, Charlotte, N. C.; Phyllis Beatty, 
Hammond, Ind.; Robert Beckstrom, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Katharine Bodle, Portland, 
Ind.; Dick Borgen, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mickey Caughman, Lexington, S. C.; Al 
Daly, Jersey City, N. J.; Joyce Dayvault, 
Landis, N. C.; Jane Derrick, Columbia, 
S. C.; Carol Dingfelder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ann Ebert, Palmerton, Penna. 

Judith Field, Monroe, Wisc.; Patsy 
Foust, Lexington, N. C.; Ronald Glossop, 


Aurora, IIl.; Irving R. Glover, Harrisburg, — 
Penna.; JoAnn F. Hagele, Springfield, 
Penna.; Patsy Hamm, Hagerstown, Md.; 


Paul Johnson, Aurora, Ill.; David Kahlen- 
berg, St. Petersburg, Florida; Sherri Keren- 
toff, Findlay, Ohio; Elaine Kern, Houston, 
Texas; James Krueger, Neenah, Wisc.; 
Nancy K. Koons, Jackson, Miss.; Irma 
Kunnmann, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Carol Larsen, Newton, Iowa; Julie Lentz, 
Carthage, Ill.; George R. Long, Utica, N. 
Y.; Janet Long, New Kensington, Penna.; 
Lois Elaine Norris, Huntingdon, Penna.; 
Louis Peters, Des Moines, Iowa; Marlene 
Petersen, Tipton, Iowa; Velma Pomrenke, 
Emerson, Manitoba. 

Walter Reimet, Jr., Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Joan Rich, Ridgway, Penna.; Eleanor Roller, 
Salem, Ohio; Donald Safrit, China Grove, 
N. C.; Jan Schroeder, Postville, lowa; Law- 
rence Sehy, Battle Creek, Mich.; Glenn 
Shackelford, Elkins, W. Va.; Karilyn Slye, 
Columbia, S. C.; John Simi, North Platte, 
Nebr.; Virginia Sorensen, Chicago 30, IIl.; 
Luther Swicegood, West Columbia, S. C.; 
George P. Taylor, Sidney, Nebr.; Fred 
Vaselenak, Marysville, Wash.; and Tom 
Wold, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Jim Seltzer, Scientist 


His study of 350 mice earned him a place among 


the top 40 finalists in Science Talent Search. 


By Dorothy Rickard 


4 bs every man comes one moment 
he can never forget. 

Jim Seltzer's big moment came one 
day last winter with the arrival of a 
telegram at his home in Lebanon, Pa. 

“Congratulations,” the wire read, 
“you have been named a finalist in the 
ScienceyLalent Seatch =). 

That stamped Jim as one of the 40 
graduating seniors in the nation hav- 
ing the highest scientific know-how. 
Moreover, the telegram entitled him 
to an expense-free, five-day trip to 
Washington, D.C., for the Science 
Talent Institute. This institute offers 
high school seniors a chance to win 
$11,000 in Westinghouse college 
scholarships in the ‘Search’ conducted 
by the Science Clubs of America. 

Long interested in matters scientific, 
Jim, lone member of the United Luth- 
eran Church in the 13th annual Search, 
had written an essay on his experi- 
ments in mouse genetics as part of 
his Search-winning entrance require- 
ments. 

He also sent in teachers’ recom- 
mendations, transcripts of his grades, 
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showing him to be a high-ranking 
senior, and passed a rough science 
aptitude examination. 

These hurdles pared the original 
entry list of 15 thousand seniors from 
every state in the nation, to a mere 
couple of thousand. Their papers 
were examined by the board of judges 
who culled the cream to the final 300. 

Of this number 260 were named 
honorable mention winners, while the 
40 fortunate finalists received bids to 
the nation’s capitol. 


Observes 350 mice 


To qualify for the Search Jim had 
carefully observed 350 mice through 
50 matings, using the methods and 
techniques of genetic research. 

He discovered that the Mendelian 
Law, which relates to the distributive 
mechanism of organic inheritance, 
didn’t always hold true when he would 
mate a ‘wild’ strain into his mouse 
family. 

Despite this discouraging factor, 
Jim’s report showed progress in his 
understanding of the complications of 
genetics and heredity. 

Once in Washington Jim and the 


Workings of a new electronic picture processing device is explained to Jim by a 
cientist at the National Bureau of Standards. Jim spent five days in Washington. 


ther 39 finalists, eight of whom were 
irls, spent wonder-filled days touring 
cientific and historic sights. 

They stood in awe before the huge, 
tom-smashing cyclotron at the De- 
artment of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
farnegie Institution. And they were 
10wn through the National Institute 
ff Health. They even took a conduct- 
d tour of the zoo. 

A new picture-clarifying device, ex- 
ected to aid doctors in checking speci- 
iens of blood from patients exposed 
» the effects of atomic radiation, was 
emonstrated for the first time to the 
qalists when they stopped at the Na- 
sonal Bureau of Standards. 


At the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
the discovery of Theremenol, a new 
metal which is expected to become al- 
most as common as iron, was revealed 
to this select group of junior-grade 
Curies and Newtons. 

Many of the nation’s top-ranking 
scientists are invited to Washington to 
speak to the Searchers. Among them 
this year was Dr. I. I. Rabi, Nobel 
Prize winner and professor of physics 
at Columbia University. Dr. Rabi, told 
the group of research now being con- 
ducted exploring the structure of two 
fundamental particles. 

He foresees future researches, he 
said, which will create methods of 
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energy production far surpassing that 
of the atom bomb or even nuclear 
stoking of the sun. 

Most interesting to Jim, one of 
whose hobbies is astronomy, was the 
talk by Dr. Bert Bok, professor of 
astronomy, Harvard College Observ- 
atory. He described a 25-foot, radar- 
like antenna which silently swings on 
its equatorial mounting to follow the 
daily motion of distant radio galaxies. 

This study of the universe of suns 
and nebulae by radio methods has 
grown up within the past 20 years, 
Dr. Bok told his fascinated audience. 


Entertain Congressmen 


Between these dips into the wonder- 
land of science the 40 entertained 
their Congressmen at a banquet and 
were personally interviewed by the 
judges, who base the amounts of the 
scholarships given to each student on 
these talks. 

One night the Searchers took over 
the Presidential Ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Statler and put on their own ex- 
hibit of science hobbies shipped to 
Washington from their homes. 

Displays ranging from A to Z— 
allergies to zoology—drew hundreds 
of adult scientists, government off- 
cials, representatives of business and 
industry and just plain interested 
folks. 

Jim’s exhibit in mouse genetics rep- 
resented the zoology. Also an amateur 
photography enthusiast, Jim brought 
along, as a part of his exhibit, cameras, 
microscopes, and enlargements of pic- 
tures he had taken by photomicrog- 
raphy. 

In addition to Jim’s exhibit in the 
field of zoology one boy displayed a 
skeleton of Merycoidodon, a prehis- 
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toric animal which he had unearthed 
during a field trip in Wyoming. It 
had lain buried there for thousands 
of years. 

Mathematics fascinated nearly a 
fourth of the finalists. "The science 
projects of nine of the 40 contestants 
concerned some form of higher mathe- 
matics. Onlookers agreed that some of 
the mathematical problems displayed 
would stump many an adult mathema- 
tician. 

The Awards Banquet, at which the 
scholarship winners are named, is held 
the final evening of the Search. Jim 
didn’t take home the top scholarship 
of $2,800. That honor went to Alan 
F. Haught of Bethesda, Md. A Dover, 
N.H., youth, Everett C. Dade, cap- 
tured the runner-up award of a $2,000 
science scholarship. 


Next came the naming of eight final- 
ists who received $400 awards. Jim, 
along with 29 remaining Searchers, re- 
ceived $100 scholarships. 

But this is only the beginning. So 
favorably known is this group of 
science-wise students that it has been 
officially estimated that each one of 
the finalists and honorable-mention 
winners receive approximately $10,000 
in scholarship offers from college, 
universities, states, and other sources. 


At the conclusion of the banquet 
the winners headed homeward, Jim to 
resume work on his electronic robot, 
which, he hopes, when completed, will 
react to light. 

Now a student at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Jim is put- 
ting his scholarship to good use by 
preparing for a career as a biochemist 
in our scientific wonderland of to- 


morrow. | 
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Christian youth group can help a young person accept the worst part of himself. 


What to Do with Inner Conflicts 


If you repress your tensions and guilt feelings, they 


will turn up again in a different, more dangerous form. 


By Boyd Gibson 


GVERYONE tells teen-agers to have 
4a good time. Parents, teachers, 
tends, disc-jockeys say it. Young 
2ople themselves join in the song: 
Youth is the time to enjoy yourself’. 
i. “If you don’t have fun now while 
u're young, you neyer will.” 

So youth jumps on the good times 
verry-go-round and listens to the gay 


and giddy tune. And all the time a 
slow and solemn accompaniment is 
being played by tensions, doubts, fears, 
and just plain problems. If the merry- 
go-round slows down for an instant 
the searching questions come into fo- 
cus: What about God, and evil, and 
school, and sex? What about parents ? 
Who am 1? Where am I headed? 
They’re there in every young head. 
And all too often they receive no sat- 
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isfactory answer. Unfortunately it 
seems easier to have a good time. 
Maybe, youth thinks, life will work 
out like the song which was so popular 
a few years back: 
“You've got to accentuate the positive, 
Eliminate the negative: 
And latch on to the affirmative, 
Don’t mess with Mr. Inbetween.” 
Forget about anything that is both- 
ering you. Think pleasant thoughts, 
do pleasant things, make pleasant 
friends. All will be fine. 


However well this may seem to help 
now and then, “it ain’t necessarily so.” 
Neither the New Year's resolution nor 
the “turning over a new leaf’ bring 
about serious change. Sigmund Freud, 
the father of modern psychiatry, dis- 
covered that both minor and very 
serious mental and emotional prob- 
lems result from the efforts of people 
to push their problems and guilt out 
of their (conscious) mind. These dif- 
ficulties usually crawl into the “‘un- 
conscious’ mind and cause strange 
and more dangerous problems. 


Our American way of just forget- 
ting about our personal failures, com- 
plexities, and guilt is markedly dif- 
ferent from Martin Luther’s solution. 
In the first of the Ninety-five Theses 
he posted for debate on the door of 
the Castle Church in Wittenberg, 
Germany, in 1517, he wrote, “Our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ, when 
he said ‘repent’, willed that the whole 
life of believers should be repent- 
ance.” In turning to God not only 
must we accept our difficulties. We 
must continually be conscious of them 
and realize our responsibility for them. 

If young people face their ‘inner’ 
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problems they must answer three 
questions: 

What is the source of ‘inner’ prob- 
lems ? - 

What is the effect of ‘inner’ prob- 
lems upon us? 

How can we deal with ‘inner’ prob- 
lems ? 


Source of ‘inner’ problems 


To understand their source, it ts 
helpful to classify ‘inner’ problems in- 
to three groups: (a) the wnavoidable- 
healthy; (b) the wnavoidable-un- 
healthy; and (c) the avoidable-un- 
healthy. This is merely a classifica- 
tion. Almost all problems are mix- 
tures of the three. 


THE UNAVOIDABLE-HEALTHY ‘IN- 
NER PROBLEMS: Some problems are 
natural and normal, yet difficult to 
struggle with. We have heard stories 
of Indian youths who, at the time 
when they were ready to leave child- 
hood behind, were sent alone to make 
their own way in the forests, plains, 
and mountains. Upon return they were 
accepted into full rights as braves. 
They were called upon to give up the 
security of childhood and become men 
by accepting the freedom and uncer- 
tainty of adult life. 


The same is true, or should be true. 
of our lives. During the teens one of 
our basic tasks is to break away from 


® Boyd Gibson is working for his 
master’s degree at the Federated 
Theological Schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is also an assis- 
tant to the Lutheran pastor to stu- 
dents at the University. 


it childhood relation with our par- 
its. We have depended upon them 
decide everything major in our 
ves. From their love, guidance, and 
forts, we have received a stability 
da security that has allowed us (or 
ould have allowed us) to develop 
ue minds and bodies from babyhood 
maturity. 


In our society there is no set time 
aen our parents send us out on our 
vn, as was true of the Indian youth. 
evertheless, if our parents are wise, 
ey will make sure that we are given 
adual opportunities to make our own 
cisions and take the responsibility 
t them. We must accept the fact 
at ultimate security is not found in 
asting in our parents’ money, cate, 
'd love. Adults must live the life of 
ast and faith in God which presents 
¢edom and creativeness and which 
turn involves some uncertainty and 
irplexity. 

In high school and especially in col- 
ze most young people feel uncer- 
inty in deciding upon a course of 
idy. “How do I know what I want 
be?” . . . “I wish I didn’t have to 
ose now between the stenographic 
‘t business) and the college prepara- 
*y courses!” 


‘Endlessly we ask ourselves these and 
fated questions. We realize that a 
cision one way or the other can 
ange our entire life. We may end 
a college student and not be quali- 
d to go on... or a salesman and 
better suited to do work with our 
nds... or an office worker and 
mich rather be meeting and working 
wh people as a teacher or a recep- 
wnist. There is no end to the ideas 
dq difficulties that pop in and out 
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of our minds on this one question 
alone. 


Having to choose for ourselves is 
difficult, but this is an wnavoidable- 
healthy problem. 


The same is true in dating, mar- 
riage, and many other areas of life. 
But we must remember that these 
problems are wnavoidable and healthy. 
As Rollo May, a practicing psycho- 
therapist in New York City, states: 
“This capacity for freedom brings 
with it anxiety.” 


THE UNAVOIDABLE-UNHEALTHY IN- 
NER’ PROBLEMS: This area of difficul- 
ties includes part of what theologians 
mean by “original sin.” These prob- 
lems are harmful to our development, 
to our relations with others and our 
God. We do not bring them upon our- 
selves, but are responsible for recog- 
nizing them. 

St. Paul faced this type of inner 
problem. He had been raised a good 
Jew. He had been taught to revere 
and protect the Law (the high moral 
prescriptions of the Jews that were 
ultimately based on the Ten Com- 
mandments). In following and pro- 
tecting the Law, Paul found himself 
persecuting the Christians, thus break- 
ing the Law (Thou shalt not kill). 

The irony of this is that he thought 
he was doing what was right and good. 
But he found himself doing a great 
evil. He had conflicting goals. They 
produced real problems and inner 
anxiety that were both practically wn- 
avoidable in his situation and yet very 
unhealthy. His ‘inner’ problems 
seemed to push him on to further and 
more severe persecutions. 

Let us take a modern example. 
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Eleanor C , young, attractive, 
intelligent, in her late teens, had been 
told by her mother of the terrible pain 
and anguish of child bearing, so that 
she would behave herself. Everytime 
a fellow had taken her out with regu- 
larity and showed serious intentions, 
she quickly found some excuse not to 
go out with him. She did not want to 
consider the possibility of marriage 
which would naturally involve having 
children. Yet all the time she really 
wanted to get married. This situation 
caused her a good deal of tense, anx- 
ious, and confused hours. 


Her troubles were not her fault. 
They were caused by a worried mother 
who was not able to trust her daugh- 
ter to act freely and responsibly for 
herself. Even though Eleanor’s prob- 
lems were unavoidable, they were very 
unhealthy. They did not have to con- 
tinue if she could receive help. 


’ Unavoidable-unhealthy problems 
have an enormous number of causes. 
Lack of genuine love is especially ap- 
parent. Other causes are rejection or 
domination in the home, school, or 
church; conflicting or false goals; 
striving to prove ourselves to others 
and to God by emphasizing good 
points and trying to forget bad ones. 


THE AVOIDABLE-UNHEALTHY ‘IN- 
NER’ PROBLEMS: These problems con- 
stitute another area of “original sin” 
along with the wnavoidable-unhealthy 
problems. Man has difficulties because 
of other men and also because of him- 
self. Usually it is difficult to separate 
the xnavoidable-unhealthy and the 
avoidable-unhealthy problems because 
they usually go together. 

A man was doing finance work, in 
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which much stress was laid upor 
honesty and accuracy. He had the idez 
(as many people have today) that 1 
he worked hard and was honest he 
would “get ahead,’ make a success of 
himself, and be a respectable husband 
father, and citizen. 

In the competitive struggle with hi 
fellow workers he found himself skip 
ping work that he should have beer 
doing and juggling figures to mak 
his accounts balance quickly. He real 
ized at the time that his compromising 
was wrong, but he felt that he coulc 
overlook his feeling of guilt and con 
tinue in his ways. 

Soon intense inner anxiety and con 
flict developed. Strange ideas poppe 
in and out of his mind. He was helpe« 
only after many visits with both « 
psychiatrist and a minister. 

The fact that he got into troubl 
by “cheating” on his figures is under 
standable, even though it is not con 
doned. His failure to take heed of hi 
feelings of guilt, however, preventec 
him from facing his problems. Thi 
resulted in a trying relationship witl 
his wife, the loss of his job, plu 
serious mental difficulties. 

The avoidable-unhealthy problem 
point to the fact that man, knowingh 
and consciously, in many instance 
does what he knows he should not do 


Effects of ‘inner’ problems 


Positive effects: All ‘inner’ prob 
lems, avoidable or unavoidable, health 
or unhealthy, can have a good effec 
upon us. The /ealthy ‘inner’ problem 
that are wnavoidable make us aware 0 
the seriousness of our freedom, ou 
creating, our growing up and stand 
ing on our own feet. We should no 
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roid sensing the feeling of guilt over 
tong that we do. We should take 
sed. This says that a sense of guilt is 
ot a bad thing, even for a Christian. 
/ithout a sense of guilt we would 
ever attempt to make right those 
ings that are wrong. 


Even unhealthy ‘inner’ problems 
at are intense and out of propor- 
on to the situation can cause us to 
ek help for the problems, and thus 
t rid of the unhealthy inner anxiety. 
Negative effects: The negative ef- 
cts of ‘inner’ problems result from 
ir attempts to solve problems, but 
the wrong way. In the case of wn- 
oidable-healthy problems, in which 
re is a certain amount of uncer- 
inty related to the task of growing 
», We May want to grow up in ‘peace,’ 
ithout facing inevitable failures 
ong with success. Thus we try to 
ony guilt and uncertainty by push- 
g it off on parents, teachers, enemies, 
ople of other races. 


Another way we might get rid of 
acertainty and normal guilt as we 
eak the bonds of childhood is to 
thrink back” into ourselves, thus 
trendering freedom. 

‘The person who does this appears 
iver to have grown up. He may not 
jpend on his parents as he used to, 
‘t he substitutes a friend, a teacher, 
even a group to hide in. He fails to 
‘come a mature person and to accept 
‘gtown up’ faith in God which in- 
‘Ives some risk and uncertainty. He 
41y appear to have claimed too much 
eedom, to be independent of any- 
Ne else including God; or he may 
we given up his freedom and be- 
me dependent upon everyone. 

‘The  wnavoidable-or-avoidable-un- 


healthy ‘inner’ problems can have all 
sorts of effects upon us. We may be- 
come legalistic—following strict rules 
of behavior—and at the same time be 
pushed by ‘lawless desire’. These two 
outward characteristics show up in ‘re- 
ligious’ people as well as criminals or 
‘class-conscious’ people. In the latter 
it is easy to see the legalism in the 
obsessive obeying of ‘rules’ of good- 
taste and the strong ‘desire’ to get 
ahead or command prestige. 


These problems are unhealthy. They 
stand in the way of real growth, free- 
dom, meaningful relations with others 
and God. They usually hide the real 
underlying problem even though they 
are caused by it. The more these prob- 
lems stand in the way of mature life 
and faith and the more they hide the 
real cause of difficulty, the less ma- 
ture we become. It is hard then to get 
at the real source of difficulty. 


Dealing with ‘inner’ problems 


As has been hinted before, some 
‘inner’ problems are solved by ac- 
cepting them and living with them. 
These are natural and helpful. Other 
‘inner’ problems call us to re-examine 
ourselves, our relations with our par- 
ents, friends, enemies, our church, 
and our God. This group of problems 
can be eliminated when we are 
cleansed of the underlying cause. 


Our first step in dealing with these 
problems is to recognize that problems, 
both healthy and unhealthy, unavoid- 
able and avoidable, are a part of all 
of us. 

This is hard to accept. Everyone 
hears and yields at times to the Devil's 
whisper, “You, too, can be like God. 
You are sufficient unto yourself.” 
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Everyone tries to avoid the clear, 
cutting statement of the First Epistle 
of John: “If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us.” (1:8 

Accepting the bad, distasteful, sin- 
ful aspect of ourselves and the risk 
and uncertainty in life is most difh- 
cult for anyone. People, and especially 
teen-agers, often feel that if others 
and God really knew what goes on 
inside, God and man would reject 
them. 


We hide the sinful actions and 
thoughts from others and ourselves. 
As a result we get involved in the 
worse difficulty of not being able to 
look deeply into our ‘inner’ problems 
and darkness. This leads to our second 
and basic principle in dealing with 
our ‘inner’ problems: To receive and 
trust in the acceptance and forgive- 
ness of others and our God. 


No man can accept himself unless 
he finds acceptance of the worst part 
of himself from others, who mediate 
and lead him to God’s forgiving love. 
Without love of parents, friends, fel- 
low Christians, and God we can not 
look at our problems. They become 
too much to live with or to work out. 
Either we are ‘thrown’ by them or 
we are forced to deny them. 


Without forgiving love we try to 
make ourselves acceptable to man and 
God by emphasizing our goodness. 
This only causes greater ‘inner tur- 
moil. God’s helpful judgment always 
breaks into our lives causing guilt and 
perplexity when we have problems. 
Parents and friends may fail by ac- 
cepting our goodness but not our evil. 


We cannot get things cleared up by 
just turning to God. Our true rela- 
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tion with God is always through his 
people, the church. In the living fel. 
lowship of sinners we are truly and 
ultimately related to God. In churct 
we should be able to find acceptance 
and help. The church is that divine 
human institution in which we, a: 
Christians, can find that God love: 
us in spite of ourselves. His power anc 
love enable us to live with the uncer 
tainties of life. His forgiveness heal: 
our torn, split, troubled hearts. 


Questions 


1. Do most young people act as thoug! 
the teens were the occasion to have a “goo 
time’? 

2. Does the failure to find meaningful 
secure, and challenging relations with pat 
ents, friends, and God cause young peopl 
to look for meaning and security 1 
‘things’ and sex? 

3. Why is it easier to see the prot 
lems of others than to see one’s own? 

4. Does mere knowledge of our dil 
ficulties enable us to solve them? If no! 
what does. 

5. Why is it undesirable to judge ous 
selves or others on outward appearances 

6. What are some of the pressures an 
worries that some of our parents or teacl 
ers have that often keeps them from unde: 
standing and helping us with our real, ur 
derlying difficulties? 

7. How far do you think parents ca 
trust young people today to make the 
own decisions and act out of their ow 
consciences ? | 

8. What conditions of the home, schoo 
community, and church help and what cor 
ditions hinder our “growing up’’? | 

9. Do you find your church to be 
place for the good people or for the sit 
ners? | 

10. To whom do you think of turnin 
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1 time of trouble? To whom have you 
immed in time of trouble? 


Worship outline 


EADER: Praise God all ye his servants and 

ye that fear him, the small and the great. 

ESPONSE: For the Lord is good and his 

_kindness endureth forever, and his faith- 

fulness unto all generations. 

EADER: Blessed is the man that maketh the 

Lord his trust. Rest in the Lord, wait 

patiently for him. 

EADER: Let us seek God's forgiveness. 

iLL: 

Have mercy upon us, O God, according 
to thy loving kindness, 

According to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out our transgressions. 
Wash us thoroughly from our iniquity, 

And cleanse us from our sin. 
Create in us a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within us. 
Cast us not away from thy presence 
‘And take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
EADER: The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. 
1L: The Lord’s Prayer followed by gen- 
eral thanksgiving: 
Almighty and everliving God, whose 
‘mercy is from everlasting to everlasting 
and whose strength is perfected in 
-weakness, we give thee thanks for the 
“promise of redemption which has been 
brought to us through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. We bless thee for his message of 
-comfort and hope to those who are in 
darkness, for the way of life which he 
‘has shown, and for his revelation of thy 
love through his death upon the cross. 
“Open thou our eyes and fill our hearts 
with such love and gratitude that noth- 
‘ing may seem too hard for us to do or 
to suffer in obedience to thy will. Grant 
that at the heart of all our difficulties 
and sorrow there may dwell unconquer- 
able gladness and the peace that passeth 
‘understanding. Amen. 


LEADER: Scripture reading (any of the fol- 
lowing): Psalm 23; Isaiah 6:1-8; Jere- 
miah 1:4-9; Matthew 4:23-5:12; Mark 
5:1-20; Luke 15:11-32; Luke 18:9-14; 
Romans 3:10-24; II Corinthians 4:7-11. 

LEADER: And now may the God of all grace 
perfect, establish, and strengthen us. To 
him be the dominion forever and ever. 
Amen. 


Topics for discussion 


1. The meaning of the petition in our 
confessional prayer of the Order of Pub- 
lic Confession: 

“I confess unto thee that I have griev- 
ously sinned against thee in many 
ways; not only by outward transgression, 
but also by secret thoughts and desires, 
which I cannot fully understand, but 
which are all known unto thee.” 


2. The difference between independence 
and rebellion. 


3. Doubt can be a “healthy” problem in 
that by doubt God is causing us to break 
away from childish ideas about him and 
to come to a mature faith. 


4. Matthew 10:34-38. 

“Do not think that I have come to bring 
peace on earth, but a sword. For I have 
come to set man against his father, and 
daughter against her mother, and daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and 
a man’s foes will be those of his own 
household. He who loves father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and he who loves son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me; and 
he who does not take his cross and fol- 
low me is not worthy of me.” 


5. The differences in: (1) talking over 
your plans and decisions with your parents, 
teachers, or minister; (2) having them de- 
cide for you; and (3) deciding without 
considering your parents or others. 

6. Which is more important: Being 
free from ‘inner’ problems, or the way one 
faces ‘inner’ problems? 

7. The conflicting aims and goals that 
young people are subject to. 
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18-year-old Karl-Heinz Pfeiffer, refugee from Poland, painted walls 
odd jobs on Ellis Island for over a year before his case was settled. The McCa: 
ran Act slowed the flow of refugees into the U. S. down to less than 50 last yea: 
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Planks in Your Platform 


Your whole future is involved in the November elections. 


Men chosen will make decisions concerning war and peace, 


selective service, taxes. Actively support the right man. 


By Robert E. Van Deusen 


VEN those of you who are under 
21 years of age have a direct stake 
a the “‘off-year elections’ to be held 
a November. Every seat in the House 
f Representatives and one-third of the 
eats in the Senate will be filled at the 
‘olls. The men chosen will make deci- 
fons that lead to war or peace, that 
cal with selective service, social se- 
arity, taxes, unemployment insurance, 
ad many other matters that will have 
‘direct effect on you as a person. 
_In your own self-interest, you 
fould seek to wield an influence in 
ne selection of candidates, even if you 
te too young to cast a ballot yourself. 


Your personal convictions 


In comparing the platforms of two 
>posing candidates, you will need to 
) more than find out how they differ 
fom each other. You will need to 
cide with which one you agree. That 
jeans that you must have your own 
=tsonal platform, made up of your 
envictions On current issues. 


Most of us are quite content to let 
our Congressman do our thinking for 
us on national issues. We expect him 
to know all the answers. But we sel- 
dom take the trouble to find out 
whether he has the right answers. We 
do not know whether his convictions 
agree with our own, because we have 
not thought hard enough and straight 


‘enough to arrive at our own convic- 


tions. 

This takes time and thought and 
honest work. It means reading the 
front page and the editorial page as 
thoroughly as we read the sports page 
and the comic section. It means sifting 
the true from the false, propaganda 
from facts, “‘slanted’’ stories from ob- 
jective reporting. 

For a Christian, it means even more. 
To build a personal platform, it is 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Since this is written 
from Washington, the terms used refer to 
“Life in these United States.’ Our apologies 
to our Canadian members. Please translate 
these terms into their Canadian equivalents. 
The principles involved are valid in either 
the United States or Canada. 
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necessary to use Christian principles 
as a yardstick to judge the soundness 
of ideas. If our government is to be 
influenced by Christian ideals, Chris- 
tian citizens must let their religion play 
an important part in their thinking. 

That is not to say that here is an 
easy ‘‘Chrisian answer’’ to all the tough 
problems that face our leaders. Nor is 
it to say that all Christians, or even a 
majority of them, will agree on any 
one set of government policies. But 
each individual Christian should find 
for himself the relevance of his own 
Christian convictions to his political, 
social, and economic beliefs. His plat- 
form must be, for him, a Christian 
platform. If each Christian develops a 
Christian platform, the sum total of 
Christian impact on our national life 
will be tremendous. 


What are some of the current issues 
about which we ought to be thinking 
if we are to wield an influence as in- 
telligent Christians? I shall mention a 
few, not trying to give any conclusive, 
answers, but describing the — issues 
briefly and raising some questions that 
you should consider in building your 
personal platform. 


Communism 


In the basic attitude toward Com- 
munism, there is pratically unanimous 
agreement. Almost everyone, including 
politicians and government officials of 
both parties, is “against Communism.” 
In this Christians heartily concur, since 
Communism is both an enemy of re- 
ligion and a ruthless suppressor of hu- 
man freedom. 


Disagreement begins when we seek 
to answer the question: What is the 
best way to fight Communism? Some 
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stress the danger of world Com- 
munism, with its threat of expansion 
by force or by subversion in Asia, in 
Africa, in South America, in Europe. 
Others think that Communism in the 
United States is a more immediate 
danger, claiming that infiltration has 
taken place in government, in the 
armed forces, in defense plants, in 
education, in science, even in religion. 

Some believe that world Com: 
munism can best be met by military 
strength on the part of the Unitec 
States and her allies. Others feel that 
“peaceful co-existence’ is what we 
should strive for, with differences 
settled around the conference table 
Others are convinced that the only ef. 
fective antidote to Communism is ¢ 
long-range program to help improve 
conditions in underdeveloped coun 
tries, raising the standards of living 
of food, clothing, shelter, health, anc 
education, so that Communism wil 
lose its appeal. 

In the domestic threat of Com 
munism, some feel that Congressiona 
investigating committees are the mos 
effective way to “smoke out’ Com 
munists who have wormed their way 
into important areas of American life 
Others feel that the F.B.I., workin; 
behind the scenes, is best equipped tc 
track down dangerous  subversives 


Others contend that religion and edu 
cation, with their basic moral prin 
ciples and their freedom of open dis 


© Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen is 
Washington, D. C., secretary for 
the National Lutheran Council. He 
regularly writes the “Washington” 
report in The Lutheran, ULC news 
magazine. 


uussion, provide the strongest long- 
ange defense against the growth of 
communism in America. 


What do you think? Can any one of 
nese methods do the whole job? 
Which is the most effective? Is there 
‘ny of these defenses against Com- 
aunism which you think is on the 
wrong track ? 


Congressional investigations 


One of the most controversial issues 
a the struggle against Communism 
as been the role which Congressional 
avestigations should play. Some com- 
aittee members and staff members 
ave gone to extremes, making blanket 
‘arges which involve whole groups, 
ach as the Protestant clergy and the 
aching profession. Others have ig- 
sored the rights of individuals, per- 
aitting unproved accusations to be cir- 
alated on committee letterheads. Some 
Ommittee chairmen have seemed more 
aterested in publicity than in conduct- 
ag fair and impartial investigations. 


The hearing which Bishop Oxnam 
equested before the House Committee 
mm Un-American Activities was a turn- 
ag-point in toning down some of the 
«xcesses. With courage and intelli- 
sence, this church leader not only vin- 
vicated himself, but successfully chal- 
nged some of the committee’s prac- 
aces. The McCarthy-Army hearings, 
while they failed to clear either side 
onclusively, did open the eyes of 
‘any people to the disturbing tactics 
f Senator McCarthy and his staff. 


There is a danger that the whole 
anction of Congressional investiga- 
on may be discredited because it 
went to seed”’ in this one area. Mem- 
ers of Congress are getting behind a 


movement to adopt rules for the fair 
conduct of committee hearings. An 
additional proposal has been to merge 
the three committees which are now 
investigating Communism into one 
joint committee on subversive actiy- 
ities. Do you feel this would be a good 
move? Where does your Congressman 
stand on the need for a code of con- 
duct for Congressional ‘committees ? 
Do you think all Congressional investi- 
gations should be discontinued ? 


United Nations 


Cooperation with other countries 
through the United Nations has been 
one of the cornerstones of American 
policy ever since the formation of the 
UN. There has been a growing tend- 
ency on the part of many Americans 
to criticize the UN and to question its 
effectiveness. Some of the criticism has 
been from irresponsible sources; some 
has represented a genuine trend toward 
isolationism. 


This willingness to “go it alone” 
came out into the open in a dramatic 
way when the question whether or not 
Red China should be admitted to the 
United Nations was discussed in Con- 
gress. Senator Knowland declared that 
if the Chinese communist regime were 
seated in the UN, he would resign 
from his position as Republican floor 
leader and work hard to take the U. S. 
out of the UN. 


Actually, the question is not the 
admission of a new nation. China is 
one of the charter members of the 
UN. The problem is which regime 
shall have their credentials recognized 
as representing all of China. On the 
mainland, the Communists are firmly 
in the saddle. But most Americans, in- 
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cluding leaders of both parties, are 
convinced that because of the warlike 
record of the Chinese Communists, 
they should not be seated in the UN 
until they are ready to live up to their 
international responsibilities. 


But suppose the U. S. is outvoted, 
and the Communist regime in China 
is seated in the UN? Should the U. S. 
stage a walkout ? What would the UN 
be like without our participation? It 
would either collapse, with the blame 
laid on the U. S. by the other nations 
of the world, or it would continue with 
Russia and Red China as the strongest 
members. Would that solve the basic 
problem of East-West tension, or 
would it make it worse? 


Foreign aid 


Since World War II, the U. S. has 
given away billions of dollars in aid to 
other countries. Some of it has been 
economic aid, such as the Marshall 
Plan which helped to rebuild the war- 
damaged countries of Europe. A great 
deal has been in the form of military 
aid, to help friendly nations build an 
adequate defense against Communist 
aggression. A relatively small amount 
has been given as technical aid to raise 
the standards of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, such as through the Point Four 
program. 

The tendency in recent years has 
been to increase the proportion of mil- 
itary aid and to decrease economic and 
technical aid. The Point Four program, 
for example, has dwindled in size and 
has been placed under the Foreign 
Operations Administration, which is 
beamed largely at military aid and the 
gathering of strategic materials. Do 
you think this is wise? How did your 
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Congressman vote on the Point Four 
appropriation? Do you believe the U. 
S. is justified in spending large 
amounts of tax money to help other 
nations ? 

One action taken by this year’s Con- 
gress was the decision to send a billion 
dollars worth of surplus food to other 
parts of the world, some to be paid for 
in foreign currencies, the rest to be 
given away for relief of famine. 
Church agencies will have a chance to 
send large amounts of fcod overseas 
with the government paying the bill. 
This proposal was not included in the 
main foreign aid program, but was in 
a separate bill for the disposal of sur- 
plus commodities. Do you think this 
was a selfish measure to get rid of food 
we do not need, or was it motivated in 
part by Christian idealism? Does co- 
operation by church agencies in a pro- 
gram of this sort violate the principle 
of separation of church and state? 


Immigration 


Two years ago a new immigration 
code was adopted which overhauled 
previous immigration laws. Some im- 
provements were made, but in the main 
the new law tightened the regulations, 
kept the national origins quota system, 
and tended to discourage large scale 
immigration into the U. S. 

Last year the Refugee Relief Act wa: 
passed which authorized the entry of 
217,000 refugees, mainly from Europe. 
over a three-year period. But the limi 
tations written into the Act were sc 
severe that after a year of operatior 
only a small number have been brought 
to the U. S. 

Many church leaders feel that botl 
the basic law and the Refugee Ac 
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should have been much more liberal. 
But Congressmen say that the people 
back home do not want large-scale im- 
migration and are not particularly in- 
terested in refugees. Are they right? 
Will the people in your community, in 
your church, provide homes and jobs 
for refugees? What will the immigra- 
tion plank in your platform be like? 


It’s up to you 


We could go on and on, raising is- 
sues and asking questions to which 
‘here is no easy answer. These will do 
“or a starter. They underscore this one 
sig truth: It is hard to be a responsible 
christian citizen. But it is trcemendous- 
'y important. 

In a democracy, the people are the 
government. In the long run, it is 
what you and your fellow-citizens be- 
iieve that matters. If our country is to 
ve Christian, only Christian people can 
make it so. Take the time and trouble 
to think, and read, and discuss, and 
think some more. Build your platform 
“rom your own well-reasoned convic- 
‘ions. 


In order to give a local thrust to the 
Meeting, why not discuss the qualifications 
f the two men running for Congress from 
“our district? It would probably be possible 
> get some printed material on the candi- 
ates from local Republican and Democrat- 


> headquarters. If possible, get enough 
opies so that each person attending the 
necting can have one. Discuss, item by 
em, their position on various issues. Be 
areful not to let the discussion become a 
aga debate, with members taking sides 
Yong party lines. 

- Several Protestant denominations have 
| operated in putting out a voting record 
par the 83rd Congress, listing the record 
i 
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votes of each Senator and Congressman on 
10 selected issues. These are available at 
10 cents each from The Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. It would be instructive to study the 
voting record of the Congressman from 
your district, especially if he is running for 
re-election. Send for this well in advance. 


Additional questions 


1. What actions taken by Congress in 
the. past session affects us personally as 
young people? 

2. Was Congress right in defeating 
President Eisenhower's proposal that 18- 
year-olds be allowed to vote? 

3. Does a Christian make a better Con- 
gressman than one who is not interested in 
religion? Why? 

4. What is the church affiliation of the 
two candidates from this Congressional 
district? Are they active in their local 
churches? 

5. Are letters to Congressmen taken ser- 
iously? Do they make any difference in how 
they vote on particular issues? 

6. Should a Congressman be guided by 
what his constituents think, or by what his 
own convictions are? How might this affect 
his re-election? 

7. Should a Congressman base his de- 
cisions on what is best for the whole coun- 
try, or what is best for the district from 
which he is elected? 


Worship outline 


HyMn: “God of Our Fathers” (PSH 363, 
CSB 193) 

OPENING VERSICLES: National (PSH 
p. 22) 


PRAYER 18: For Our Country (PSH p. 26) 

Hymn: “Before the Lord We Bow” (PSH 
366, CSB 491) 

SCRIPTURE: Romans 13: 1-10 

Topic: Presentation by leader 

DISCUSSION 

OFFERING 

PRAYER: by leader 

HyMn: “From Ocean Unto Ocean’’ 
364, CSB 494) 

BENEDICTION 


(PSH 
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Where Are 
Heaven and Hell? 


Man cannot earn heaven as a reward. Nor can he 


flee hell as punishment. He just loves God and 


then finds that he is automatically in heaven. 


By Richard C. Klick 


a4 O to hell!” 
G This is the easy exclamation 


that one hears almost daily upon the 
American scene. It boasts an infinite 
number of variations, such as, hell, aw 
hell, damn, heavens, good heavens, 
heavenly days, and so on endlessly. 

These are the simple, brusk jargon 
of the less learned. When one becomes 
a bit more sophisticated, these same 
jarring words are customarily woven 
into more gilded phrases: “We had a 
hell of a good time,” or “You know 
damn well,” or “It’s a heavenly car!” 

Since our speech pretty well reflects 
our thought, the use of heaven-hell in 
commonplace expressions suggests that 
we take commonplace attitudes toward 
this heaven-hell. Apparently these 
words which were at one time momen- 
tous in meaning, have come to carry 
exceedingly little significance. 

Much of our current understanding 
of heaven and hell has its coloring in 
Old Testament background. Hebrew 
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“cosmology,” the structure of the uni- 
verse, was simple but specific. The 
Jews believed that the flat earth was 
right in the middle of things. Above 
the earth was heaven and below the 
earth was hell. Between earth and 
heaven was the firmament or sky, a 
type of canopy. Between earth and hell 
there was a great sea of waters. The 
Old Testament is replete with phrases 
not alone about heaven and hell, but 
also about the firmament and_ the 
waters. 


Jesus lived among a people with this 
concrete geographical conception of 
the universe. He did not go to great 
lengths to adjust their scientific under- 
standing. Instead he accepted their ter- 
minology to demonstrate eternal truths 
of God's kingdom. 


Further, Hebrew speech and litera- 
ture is jam-packed with vivid pictorial 
imagery. The Psalms, for example. 
simply burst with figures of speech that 
tumble over themselves in bounty. 
Even so, Jesus used many illustrations 
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which our American mind is tempted 
to treat literally, but which Jesus’ au- 
dience knew to be figurative. 


Saddest condition imaginable 
Jesus speaks repeatedly of hell in 


the most vivid terms. But he doesn’t 
specify its physical characteristics. In- 
stead he describes its spiritual charac- 
ter. It's of “outer darkness,’ where 
there is ‘weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’, and where such as Dives linger 
».n heavy ‘torment.’ Please notice that 
Jesus uses these startling figures of 
speech to emphasize just one thing: 
JHell is the very saddest condition 
- maginable. 


Jesus also spoke of heaven. He did 
not seek to locate it or describe it. In- 
stead he emphasized its unique charac- 
ter. Discussing this matter one day he 
said, “In my Father's house are many 
rooms.” Of its infinite joy he said, “If 
it were not so, I would have told you!” 
In brief: Heaven is the very happiest 
condition imaginable. 

Several statements by Jesus tell us 
how heaven-hell provide for us the 
infinitely happy-sad situations. Upon 
discussing his forthcoming departure 
Jesus observes, “I go to prepare a place 
for you, that where I am there ye may 
be also.” The one outstanding char- 
acteristic about the heavenly home is: 
Fellowship with Jesus. 

On Calvary a crucified criminal be- 
seeched Christ to think of him kindly. 
The Saviour replied in one of the 
famous Seven Words: “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise!’ During 
Lent it has been customary for us to 
thapsodize about the final phrase “in 
Paradise,” drawing exquisite pictures 
about the beauties of heaven. Actually, 
our emphasis should have rested upon 
the previous phrase “‘shalt thou be 
with me,” indicating that full fellow- 
ship with Jesus is the primal fact of 
heaven. 

Martin Luther subscribed to this 
concept of heaven with his simple 
thinking and colorful speech: “We 
shall sleep, until He comes and knocks 
on the little grave and says, Doctor 
Martin, get up! Then I shall rise in 
a moment and be happy with Him for- 
ever. 

Conversely, we may conclude that 
the key to the understanding of hell 
from the Master’s viewpoint is this: 
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Total separation from Jesus. This is 
not as placid as it sounds! Total separ- 
ation from Jesus means an infinite dis- 
tance from Almighty God, from all 
goodness, from beauty and love and 
happiness. For the human personality 
it is “absolute zero.” 

The great German dramatist Goethe 
caught much of this understanding in 
his tremendous work Faust. He pic- 
tured hell as granting to full flow un- 
worthy earthly desires. The miser wal- 
lows pitifully in an overpowering 
flood of gold shekels. The adulterer’s 
eyes see nothing but nauseating flesh 
and lustful scenes. The Godless man 
wanders unmistakably into the awe- 
some Land of No-God! 


Curb corner truth 


It appears that two general state- 
ments frequently heard in bull sessions 
are not mutually contradictory but may 
well both be true. One group faithfully 
asserts, “When a man dies, he lives in 
heaven forever!” Another clan quite 
as adamantly maintains, “When a 
man’s dead, he’s dead!’ 

Both groups are correct! The first 
group is talking about a Christian, like 
themselves, who when he dies lives 
forever with Jesus. That’s heaven. The 
second group is talking about a god- 
less man, like themselves, whose soul 
has already withered into nothingness 
so that he is spiritually dead. That’s 
hell. When Christians claim that a man 
of their character lives forever after 
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death they speak the truth. When pa- 
gans claim that a man of their stripe 
is forever dead after death they also 
speak the truth. 


A prominent member of a congte- 
gation of which I was pastor was a 
bank president. He was worth well 
‘over a million, but he had no time to 
come to church. He was too busy play- 
ing his investments to advantage. In 
a house beautifully furnished with ex- 
quisite curios from Europe, he knew 
nothing of their beauty. He simply 
knew the purchase price of each ar- 
ticle. 


At the age of 84 he became mortally 

ull. I stood at his bedside as he passed 
away. His lone concern as he closed 
lhis eyes was about a mis-placed gov- 
‘ernment bond. 
! J was never so shaken in my life. I 
felt I understood the poet when he 
‘described someone as having eyes ‘‘like 
‘dollar marks in the dark.’ This man’s 
‘soul seemed totally dead to God. I 
wondered if death were a final abso- 
jlute end for this man? Was this hell ? 


In another parish, a prominent 
member of the congregation was 
‘Mother Ischler. She was one of a half 
dozen women who pioneered in 
founding Lutheran charitable institu- 
itions in Philadelphia. She possessed a 
iradiant personality and a vivid faith. 
‘In her latter years her arthritis confined 
‘her to her home, then to the second 
‘floor, then to her room, then to her 
lbed, eventually twisting and knotting 
ther like a pretzel. She suffered further 
vin her last year a severe cancer of the 
tongue and mouth. Toward the close 
‘of her days I encouraged her to “have 
faith in Jesus.’’ The last words I re- 
member from her rasping throat and 


bloated tongue were these: “My faith 
is like the Rock of Gibraltar!” Was 
death a glorious doorway to the Lordly 
Lamb whom she loved so much? Was 
this heaven ? 


A basic error 


We begin to see some of the errors 
of the superficial thinking. It is said 
that Jonathan Edwards preached about 
the fire and brimstone of hell so vivid- 
ly that men would tremble and women 
would faint. He could also picture the 
pearly gates and golden streets of 
heaven so vividly that devout souls 
would become entranced. People were 
led out of mortal dread of hell’s tor- 
ment and out of selfish desire for 
heaven's luxuries to “‘try to be good.” 

Here was a basic error. People 
would seek to be “good” in their con- 
duct by putting aside little evil deeds 
here and there. They would not really 
seek to be Christian, that is, walk with 
Jesus for the sheer joy of fellowship 
with him. 

Actually a man can try to be “‘good” 
and succeed at the same time in avoid. 
ing God completely. In such a condi- 
tion he is going straight to the hell of 
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a shrivelled non-existing soul. In con- 
trast, a man can welcome a walk with 
Jesus, yet ignore the tiny “‘do’s’” and 
“don'ts.” Still he is going straight to 
the heaven of Jesus’ companionship. 

A bit critically, people sometimes 
label the mistaken ideas about heaven- 
hell as ‘Sunday school theology.” The 
term grows out of a Sunday school 
teacher's or a well-meaning parent's 
saying in effect, “Don’t pull Mary’s 
hair. That’s a bad boy, and bad boys 
go to hell.” Or the reverse may be 
said in effect, “Help the old lady across 
the street. That’s a good boy, and good 
boys go to heaven.” 


We don’t gravitate to heaven or hell 
on the basis of hair-pulling or street 
guiding, even in their more grown-up 
forms. Heaven or hell results from our 
acceptance or refusal to accept Jesus 
Christ into our lives. 

One of the really magnificent hymns 
of the Common Service Book was 
written by Francis Xavier some 400 
years ago. (CSB 58) In the fourth 
stanza, Xavier wrote with amazing in- 
sight: 


“How can I choose but love thee, 
God’s dear Son, 

O Jesus, loveliest, and most loving 
One! 
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Were there no heaven to gain, no hell 
to flee, 

For what thou art alone I must love 
thee.” 


We are on firm ground when we are 
willing to acknowledge that the teach- 
ings of scripture and of Christ indicate 
at least the following three facts: 

1. Biblical passages and our Lord’s 
words describe heaven and hell in 
figurative, not literal, terms. 

2. The one basic characteristic of 
heaven is perfect companionship with 
Jesus. The one basic characteristic of 
hell is total absence from Jesus. 


3. The Christian cannot earn heaven 
as a reward. Nor can he flee from hell 
as punishment. He simply loves and 
lives Jesus and then finds that he is 
automatically in heaven. 

Here we might bring up the inevit- 
able question, ““How can a God of love 
possibly damn people to hell?” The 
answer is exceedingly simple. In Christ 
Jesus, God seeks to save all people to 
his companionship. But some people 
deliberately turn their backs upon God 
and damn themselves to the godless- 
ness of hell. God saves men. Men 
damn themselves. The question more 
properly should be, “How can a man 
of intelligence possibly reject God's 
love ?” 


Closer than our breath 


This summer, in connection with the 
convention of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, IIl., assemblies 
were held throughout America. One 
such assembly at Gettysburg Seminary 
featured a faculty of one-third Ameri- 
can and two-thirds European church- 
men. Some of these overseas leaders 
who had been persecuted, tortured, 
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Views Concerning Heaven and Hell 


A. B 
Heaven and hell are liter- 
ally places of luxurious 
reward and fiendish torture 
for good and bad people. 


believe 


ination not 
seriously. 


imprisoned, and horribly tested for 
their Christian faith said to us, in 
effect: 


_ “Jesus is the biggest thing that ever 
happened in earth’s history, for God 
is bursting upon earth in him. He is 
so real that his very presence is closer 

- than our own breathing. Let’s live him 

-and bring him to others with fanatic- 

al zeal, for he’s the only joy for all 

‘the souls that are constantly coming 

and going. 

“What does it matter if our lives do 
not turn in the direction we choose? 

Let there be no weeping as our bodies 
are lowered in death, for we are al- 
ready with the Lamb upon the throne. 

What if the world does not mend its 
ways, but burns to a crisp in atomic 
hate? Let there be no great anxiety, 

-for the family of Christ's eternal 
church will be gathered into God's 
kingdom!” 

That's 
heaven. 
Well, there it is. You can take one 
of three major positions with respect 
to heaven-hell. 
The third position appears to be 
the only valid biblical and Christ-cen- 
tered view. On the one hand, it spares 
the Christian all mistaken worry about 
earning heaven or hell. On the other 
hand, it emphasizes properly the one 


life with Christ. That's 


Heaven and hell are make- 
places 
emotional religious imag- 
to 


G: 
Heaven and hell are real 
situations in which the 
soul is in full fellowship 
with or in total separation 
from Jesus Christ. 


of high 


be taken 


great passion of the Christian, namely, 
his intimate walk with Christ. 

The third position carries within it- 
self the limitless dynamic of the Chris- 
tian’s inner life with Christ in this 
world. It holds high the glorious hope 
of the Christian's perfect fellowship 
with Christ in the next world. Francis 
Xavier concludes his hymn at this very 
pinnacle: 


“Not for the hope of glory or reward, 

But even as thyself hast loved me, 
Lord, 

I love thee, and will love thee and 
adore, 

Who art my King, my God, for ever- 


more.” 


It’s been fun writing this article! I’ve 
had to search my soul so many times on 
small and large points. It’s quite possible 
that you, or your pastor, or your Sunday 


school teacher may thoroughly disagree 
with me. If so, you have a running start 
to a marvelous discussion! Hand this ar- 
ticle to someone who may be sympathetic 
with the writer’s position, and you take up 
the opposition! The two of you can lead 
the group into a royal debate. 


It is wholly possible to present this mat- 
ter in a “three position’ manner. One in- 
dividual or team can take the “‘literalist’’ 
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point of view under “A” toward the end 
of the article. The second squad can take 
the “B’” or make-believe position. The 
third group can defend the spiritual reality 
stand of “C’. You'll have plenty of talk 
issuing from this three-way presentation! 

A vety interesting side avenue might be 
the investigation of the’ positions of three 
giants of literature on the problem of 
heaven and hell. By means of encyclopaedia 
the clear convictions of Dante, Goethe, and 
Milton could be studied and presented. 
Likely, they would lean heavily toward po- 
sition “A”, but imaginations would start 
working! The positions of Luther, Calvin, 
and Zwingli would also form an excellent 
three-fold study. 

Another striking way of inaugurating the 
topic would be to hand paper and pencil 
to the group, requesting each one to explain 
his concept of heaven and hell in no more 
than three sentences each. The value of 
this is largely in the writing itself and in 
getting folks to think. The results might be 
read at the beginning or the close of dis- 
cussion. 

: Discussion questions 

1. Does the book of Job suggest a literal 
heaven and hell? The book of Revelation? 


2. How is Jesus’ parable of the judg- 
ment day to be interpreted ? 

3. Does St. Paul emphasize heaven-hell 
or union with Christ? 

4. With our new scientific understand- 
ing of space and the universe, are heaven 
and hell shown to be ridiculous? 

5. Could heaven-hell be a “scare” device 
to keep simple people good? 

6. Some speak of a “hell on earth” and 
a “heaven on earth.’ Is this total truth, 
part truth, or no truth? 

7. Should a pastor preach 
brimstone” sermons? 

8. Should the thought of heaven-hell 
terrify us? 

9. Just what should a child of Christ 
believe? 


“fire and 


Worship suggestions 

SCRIPTURE: John 14: 1-6. Romans 8:31-39. 
Revelation 7: 9-17. 

HyMNSs: Common Service Boak 58 (excel- 
lent), 525, 111. Christian Youth Hymnal, 
Easter 39-48, Presence of God 70-72, 
Fellowship with Christ 185-202. 

PsALMS: 24, 91, 116, 121, 130, 148 

PRAYERS: (Youth Hymnal) 1, 9, 16, 17, 
90-92. 


If your league needs simpler topics than those published in 


LUTHER LIFE, try 


High Ideals 


Quarterly Topics Manual 


Subscription: One dollar per year 


Order from: Luther League of America 


Room 825 @ 
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1228 Spruce St. 


@ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Many Luther leaguers never mention their Christian faith during casual social con- 
tacts. Their fear of ridicule seems to be stronger than their desire to witness. 


Our Plain Duty in 1954 


Just riding on Martin Luther’s coat tail is not 


enough. We have 20th century problems to handle. 


By Otto A. Bremer 


Se of the high school in 
Potsdam, Eastern Germany, were 
called into the auditorium one after- 
noon in May, 1953. After some \pre- 
liminaries, a Communist official began 
a speech against the Junge Gemeinde, 
youth movement of the Lutheran 


church. The participants, he said, were 
“disloyal,” “Western saboteurs,” and 
“American espionage agents.” 

While he was speaking, similar ad- 
dresses were being delivered through- 
out the province. In all of them Chris- 
tian youth were denounced and _ stu- 
dents were directed to join in opposing 


them. 
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Speakers appealed to the ‘'good Ger- 
mans’ among the Christian youth to 
denounce their former allegiance. The 
Communist officials read the names of 
those who were a part of the Junge 
Gemeinde, called them to the stage, 
and asked them to deny their member- 
ship and be loyal to the “‘people’s dem- 
ocratic Germany.” The threat was 
made that if they refused they would 
be expelled from school. 

To be expelled from school in East- 
ern Germany does not mean a vaca- 
tion. It often means assignment to 
forced labor in the miserable uranium 
mines. 

These young Christians faced a diffi- 
cult choice, but a choice that they were 
prepared to make. When the numbers 
were added up, over 3,000 had been 

) expelled from school, church officials 

| estimate. . 

“>-TLike Luther they stood firm in the 
battle for the right. With Luther they 
were confident that, in spite of all the 
difficulties confronting them, they 
could rely on the God who is “A 
Mighty Fortress.” 

I heard some of these same young 
people express their vigorous faith as 
they sang Luther’s battle hymn at a 
youth rally in East Berlin in 1951. 
Eighty thousand Christian youth from 
East and West Germany jammed a 


Communist-build stadium to witness. 


to their beliefs. They sang ““A Mighty 
Fortress’ as | have never heard it sung 
in America. 

“It is sung differently there from the 
way you sing it,’ Dr. Paul Empie, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Luth- 
eran Council told a congregation in 
Denver. “I can’t blame you. You can 
hardly sing that hymn as a battle hymn, 
because you are too far from the battle. 
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You don’t know what it means, nor do 
I know what it means, to be in a place 
where one must be willing to fight 
and even die for his faith.” 

X Yet I wonder if Dr.-Empie is com- 
pletely right. We, of course, don’t 
know what it means to face death for 
our faith. But many East German stu- 
dents have told me that they think that 
our task here in America is even more 
difficult than theirs. They say, for ex- 
ample, that it is much harder to stand 
up against the laughter and ridicule 
of friends than against the clear oppo- 


,, sition of atheists. The accusation of 
/ being “fanatical,” a ‘‘pietist,” and an 


“old conservative” can stop us from 
doing what we know to be right just 
as effectively as can a Communist’s de- 
nunciation. We are tempted to twist 
our Christianity out of all recognition 
in order to avoid being thought “holier 
than thou’ and to maintain our status 
as ‘one of the gang.” 

The question before us is not what 
we would do if we were asked to stand 


| before a Communist trial and to: deny 


our faith. Our problem is what we are 


“going to do about the many subtle 


attacks upon our Christianity and how 
we will act about the many opportun- 
ities that come to us to show that we 


®@ The Rev. Otto A. Bremer is ex- 
ecutive director of the Lutheran 
Student Foundation of Northern 
California. In 1949 he served on 
the staff of the Lutheran World 
Federation’s Service to Refugees in 
Europe. In 1952 he was sent to 
Hannover, Germany, as the repre- 
sentative of the National Lutheran 
Council to assist in the preparation 
for the LWF Assembly and the 
Hannover Youth Convention. 


do believe and live in Jesus Christ. 

“Arise and don your armor, put the 
foe to flight,” the Luther League rally 
hymn charges. It picks up the spirit of 
the Reformation and carries it into the 
modern world. 


Battle service is ahead 


The fight you and I face is the same 
Luther fought: Men are so self-cen- 
tered and proud (sinful) that they al- 
ways want to depend upon themselves 
instead of God. In Luther's day this 
desire led to all kinds of schemes and 
systems by which people could earn 


salvation, that is, prove themselves to [ 


be “good” people whom God would 
simply have to reward with salvation. 
The person who made pilgrimages, 
contributed money, or became a monk 
supposedly earned “‘merits’’ that as- 
sured him of God’s favor. 
~ In our day people still want to be- 
lieve that they are good enough to 
“save” themselves. You've heard the 
comments: “I am just as good as the 
people who go to church,” or, “After 
all, what really counts is whether you 
ate kind to people.” People even con- 
vince themselves that God will act in 
just about the way they desire. 
“One of the best books on Luther's 
‘theology that has been issued in recent 
years is entitled Let God Be God. God 
is the one who is really fighting this 
war. He has already won the big battle. 
He came into this world as Jesus of 
Nazareth, and by enduring all that 
-man must endure bridged the gap that 
separates us from God. He did what 
you and I cannot do by ourselves. I 
pcan try very hard, but what does it 
matter how much “‘good”’ I do if I do 
it to gain reward, even a reward from 
God. It is still selfish and still sinful. 


When God takes hold of a believer, 
the Living Vine pours life into the 
dead branch. No more gimmicks! No 
more promise of reward! The believer 
has life already because he is no longer 
separated from God. 

God's way is quite different from 
the way of those who argue that all 
man needs to save himself is educa- 
tion. “If we can only teach people 
what is right and what is wrong,” their 
line goes, ‘‘people will do the right.” 
But life does not work out that way. 


Education is not enough 


When I attended a graduate school 
of business administration the students 
were taught some good things about 
how businessmen should assume re- 
sponsibility as leaders of society. For 
instance, decisions about how much to 
charge for a product, what and how 
much to manufacture, and how to treat 
employees should be made got only 
with regard to how much profit will 
be gained but also in the light of how 
the decisions will effect the workers, 
the community, and the nation as a 
whole. This made sense. Most of us 
saw the logic that if we did not act 
this way businessmen would not be 
given as much responsibility in the 
future and the economic system would 
change. 

But what has happened? Again and 
again the graduates have shown that 
knowing what is right is not enough. 
When confronted with the choice be- 
tween profits for themselves and bene- 
fits to others, they usually have chosen 
profits for themselves. 

Now one must be careful when one 
gets up and opposes education. Yet 
much more than education is needed to 
follow the insights of the Christian 
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faith. You and I must be changed. 
Only when God plants in my heart the 
understanding that my brother is as 
important to Him as I am do I have 
any chance of loving my brother as 
myself. 

The first battle line of the church is 
to preach the good news of what God 
has done for man and what man can 
now become. And this preaching is not 
just an 11 o’clock-on-Sunday-morning 
affair. In all our contacts with people 
we are preaching something. We must 
show to those who look at us that the 
love of God has come to us and 
changed us. 

Perhaps the biggest battle before the 
church today is to be true to itself. 
Luther challenged the church of his 
time because it was not true to the 
commission that God had given it. We, 
too, must challenge the church—or 
rather, challenge ourselves when we 


are not fulfilling the purposes that God 


has set before us in our day. 


Let’s open our eyes 


John S. and his wife were Luther- 
ans from Chicago who moved to Mich- 
igan. The first Sunday in their new 
community they attended church. Af- 
ter the service no one spoke to them, 
yet there seemed to be a great deal of 
whispering because they were present. 
John and his wife were Negro. 

They hadn’t been Lutherans long at 
the time. They had attended a new 
mission congregation in Chicago and 
from the fine spirit and good preach- 
ing they had come to love the liturgy 
and the true gospel of Jesus Christ. 
They had become members of the 
world-wide fellowship of Christians 
within the Lutheran church. And now 
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this had happened. 

No one is asking us to face death 
for our Lord. But we are being asked 
to stand up against a great deal of 
criticism. ..°“That Lutheran church: is 
going colored.’’...“‘Aren’t you scared 
about the children?’...““You'll lose 
members.” 

Practical points, I suppose. But not 
very Christian. 

God established ove church. We are 
all in one body of Christ. The leaders 
of our Lutheran churches are deter- 
mined that we shall be true to our 
Lord’s commission that we bring the 
gospel of Christ to all men. But the 
actual battle is going to be fought by 
you and me. 


Bigger than the Lutheran church 


To be true to the church which Jesus 
established is also to know that the 
one, holy,-Christian church is bigger 
than just the Lutheran church. We be- 
lieve our Lutheran doctrines are the 
best understanding men can have of 
God and his revelation of himself. We 
shouldn’t be Lutheran if we don’t. 
But these are still human understand- 
ings and interpretations. 

It is God who has called people into 
his church. His true followers are to 
be found in many denominations. 

This last summer at Evanston, IIL., 
the World Council of Churches met. 
Officials of the United Lutheran 
Church in America were among the 
top leadership. They were anxious to 
give their witness to this expression 
of the oneness of the church. But what 
are the rest of us doing? Do you stu- 
dents know the other Christians at 
school and feel a close bond with them 
in common service to the one Lord? 
This is an area where the unity of the 
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‘church is important. We're all Chris- 
tians if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose that we might live. 


We Lutherans even have trouble ex- 
pressing this unity among ourselves. I 
wish that each of you would some- 
time have the task of explaining to a 
Lutheran from Sweden or Germany as 

‘to why we have so many Lutheran 
-bodies in America. The various na- 
tional and historic reasons were valid 
at one time. But they are mostly out of 
date now. The Lutheran church is 
coming of age as an American church. 


Someone has said that we have quit 
looking to Europe for direction and 
turned to the gospel. This is probably 
an overstatement. But when each of 
our Lutheran churches starts really ask- 

ing God what his task for it is, the 
common task will come into view. 
When we as churches and individuals 
turn to scripture to seek God’s voice 
for our purposes, we shall find that 
the one God speaks in one voice. 

De. Reformation needed in 1954 
eA dangerous battle line for Luther- 
ans is the tendency to study the changes 
God called Luther to make in the 
church and then to seek to perpetuate 
these changes. We avoid creative ac- 
tion on our own part. 

Our plain duty is to look at our 
church organizations and our society 


and to seek earnestly for God’s will) 


today. This may lead us to change some 
of the things we like very much. It 
certainly will drive us into action. 


My temptation now is to start Be 
ing you some “‘commands’’ so that you 
will get things done. But neither I nor 
any other man is in command in this 
battle. Unless each soldier stands di- 


rectly under his Lord, he is not com- 
pletely true. If we are to serve the 
church that God gave us, we dare not 
put men between ourselves and God. 


It is not for me, for example, to 
start telling you how you should vote 
in the November elections. There are 
some churches that attempt to do this. 
But the church is not an hierarchical 
organization. It is the communion of 
saints—people who have accepted the 
love which God has offered them and 
who are letting God change their lives. 
Such don’t need men to tell them what 
to do. 


This does not mean that the church 
is not concerned about these elections. 
In fact, the fellowship of Christians is 
just the place where one should learn 
what is at stake. One cannot know. 
what God wants done in this world if 
he is not willing to find out what the 
problems and issues are which seem at 
variance with God’s will for men. We 
often need someone else to point them 
out to us. 

One such current issue is what 
American Christians can do about the 
plight of European refugees. Millions 
of such refugees are in West Germany, 
and they are coming out of East Ger- 
many at the rate of 10,000 a month. 


New homes could be found for these 
refugees, many of whom have been 
persecuted for their Christian faith. 


//Through the urging of church leaders 
‘a law has been passed that will allow 


209,000 to enter the U. S. In the first 
year since the law was passed, how- 
ever, refugees have been permitted in- 
to the U. S. at the rate of one a month. 

The battle line is drawn: Is America 
going to be so concerned about using 
for herself all that God has given her 
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that she will not share? Is she going 
to be so distrustful and fearful that 
she will allow no new people to come 
in? 

Church officials have done about all 
they can do. Appeals have been made 
to government offices, refugee commit- 
tees have been set up in most areas, 
and men have even been sent to 
Europe to talk with the refugees indi- 
vidually so that we may know much 
about them. It is now up to the mem- 
bers of the church! 


SRIes up to you and me 


/ This is it! If the church is going to 
be able to assist these people it 1s go- 
ing to be up to you and me. Two 
things must be done as a minimum. 
The Christian must use his influence to 
make known to his Congressman what 
he thinks about this issue. But ‘what 
he thinks’’ must be what God has 
shown him in prayer and meditation 
to be His will for these people. 


The Christian who does ask God for 
guidance will find that when he has 
informed himself of the actual situa- 
tion, his actions will be changed. Once 
he inquires, for example, about who 
these people are, why they are in such 
need, what they look like, God won’t 
let him walk by on the other side. 

Many areas where reformation is 
needed in the church and in society 
could be named. Only one person is 
capable of making the needed charges: 
The man in whom is the Word of 
God. He has no fears. He needs no 
earthly security. 

This man is concerned for one 
thing: That the loving purposes of 
God for all men be made known and 
brought into practice. 
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Worship outline 
HyMN: “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
(CSB 379) 
PSALM: 46 


Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress’ (CSB 195) 
ScripTURE: II Timothy 2:1-7; John 15: 

1-17 
PRAYER: Remember William Temple's 

words, ‘Christian prayer is not an at- 

tempt to use God for our purposes, but 

a petition that he will use us for his.” 

Questions for discussion 

Do Christians have any business in poli- 
tics? 

What are the greatest hinderances for 
being a real Christian? 

What should people notice about a 
Luther League that is different from an 
ordinary club? 

Are the following, things which we 
probably don’t want to change but which 
God wants changed: 

Our desire to obtain material wealth? 

Our national security based on military 
power? 

The 
church? 

(Discuss these and add others which are 
debatable. ) 

Is it possible to love one’s neighbor 
(especially when far away) as one’s self? 


many denominations within the 


Use of article 
The article suggests some areas in which 
reformation must be carried on today. It 
will help a leaguer to present these areas to 
the group and suggest how other areas 
might be discovered. : 
Learning devices 
Have leaguers visit different pastors in 
the community, asking them to list the four 
or five most important tasks of the church. 
Discuss the lists at the league meeting. 
Service project 
Have a leaguer visit the local resettlement 
committee or write to them about how you 
can help in the resettlement of refugees. 
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‘Every part of the Lutheran’s life gets its “drive” from the love of God in Christ. 


Lutherans believe ... 


Why do we stubbornly insist on certain points 


of doctrine that others regard as unimportant? 


By John Reumann 


A. MAN named George Bungay 
wrote a poem called “The Creeds 
of the Bells’ in which he satirized the 
main emphasis of various church 
groups in the call of their bells. 

‘In rituals and faith excel! 


Chimed out the Episcopalian bell, 


“Salvation’s free, we tell, we tell! 
Shouted the Methodistic bell. 
“O swell, ye rising waters swell! 
Pealed out the clear-toned Baptist 
bell.” 
“Do well!” was the message from the 
Unitarian bell, while the Universalists’ 
proclaimed, ‘‘No Hell!” One even said, 
“Drink from the well! 
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In rapture rang the Temperance bell.” 
Apparently Mr. Bungay never both- 
ered, as far as I can tell, to summarize 
the message of a Lutheran bell. But if 
there is a characteristic Lutheran em- 
phasis, it must be on faith, on what a 
man believes. The message would be: 


“Believe! There’s hope in Christ for 
man who fell 

So sounds the good news from the 
Lutheran bell.” 


For Lutherans take seriously the idea 
that ‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
he is’ (Prov, 23: 7). Beliefs do count, 
count enough for men to live and die 
for them. Indeed, it is only~ because 
Luther and some of his generation be- 
lieved certain things deeply enough 
that Reformation came about within 
God’s church. 


We Believe... but what? 


We today, as Lutherans, are heirs 
of these men who believed so deeply. 
We are also the spiritual descendants 
of those disciples who said, “Lord, we 
believe,” and then added, as we ought, 
00, “Help thou our unbelief.” As we 
come to another Reformation season, 
pethaps it would be well to review 
briefly just what we do believe. What 
are the really baste teachings of our 
faith ? 

People today believe in all sorts of 
things. Just listen, for example, to the 
radio program “This I Believe’ and 
you will get an idea how varied (and 
often confused) these modern creeds 
are. But what Lutherans proclaim, first 
of all, is the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian faith as a religion of revelation. 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident...” That is the way an im- 
portant paragraph in America’s Dec- 
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laration of Independence begins. It 
states a belief in truths that are “‘self- 
evident ;” anyone can arrive at them if 
he follows the right rules of thinking. 
But Christianity does not deal with 
“self-evident propositions.” It claims a 
revelation from God. We, as Chris- 
tians, do not offer notions that anyone 
might think out for himself. We hold 
these truths we teach to be revealed 
by God himself. 


Given. . 


.by God 


Here, then, is the authority and 
uniqueness of Christianity; from this 
fact stems its unconditional demand 
for obedience. “The Lord God hath 
spoken, and who can but obey?” (cf. 
Amos 3:8) Here also is what makes 
Christianity a stumbling-block to some, 
when they will not believe that God 
has spoken, that from beyond human 
knowledge has come a message and a 
message and a Person—to them! But 
Christianity is, first of all, a religion of 
revelation, from God to us—that is 
what we seck to teach at the very out- 
set. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
we can fail to use our brain-power and 
reason as Christians. St. Paul certainly 
let none of his talents and abilities lie 
dormant as a Christian. Actually the 
whole matter is a little like the geom- 
etry problems with which school-boys 


@ The Rev. John Reumann has re- 
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struggle: There is always a “given,” 
the facts and the figures which the stu- 
Hent gets, which he must then use in 
working out the answer. Here, too, 
there is a ‘‘given’’—from God, a reve- 
vation of himself and his love. It is 
with what God has made known that 
we must begin in working out solu- 
ions in our lives. The “Given” is of 
od. From him comes the message, 
the power, and ultimately, also, the vic- 
‘ory of our faith. 


This much we know 


_ There are, of course, many things 
that human reason can tell us by itself. 
We can discover, for example, much 
-bout ourselves and the world in which 
we live. We can surmise that, beyond 
this universe of ours, there must be 
“ome sort of supreme power or deity 
that somehow set this whole thing go- 
ng and is responsible for it all. Men in 
many lands and ages have reached such 
‘onclusions, without any special reve- 
ation of God, just by looking at the 
world around them and using their in- 
uate abilities to think. A “divine provi- 
lence,” a controlling deity of some 
ort, was one of the things the authors 
»f the Declaration of Independence 
rvould have called “self-evident.” 


Generally, too, men have concluded 
‘hat there is some sort of difference be- 
-ween God, on the one hand, and man, 
on the other. Even the ancient Greeks 
‘ad such a notion in their famous 
srovetb, carved on the Oracle at Del- 
phi, “Know thyself.” This really 
meant, “Know that thou art but man,” 
flow re different from God! So human 
»tain-power could conclude that there 
+, a God, and that in some sense man is 
ifferent from God. 


The careful observer, looking at the 
world, might even go further and add 
that something seems to have gone 
wrong in man’s world—things are not 
as they should be. But reason, by itself, 
cannot go much further. Revelation, 
from God, must answer the ultimate 
questions of life: What is God like? 
What has gone wrong in man’s life? 


Enter sin! 


The answer to this latter question, 
Christian revelation says, is sin. What 
has gone wrong in man’s life is his re- 
lationship with God. Something has 
come between the Creator who made 
man in his own image and the men to 
whom he gave the world to subdue 
and rule. This “something” is what 
the story of the Fall in the book of 
Genesis is about. 


The story about Adam and Eve, the 
“apple,” and the serpent in a beautt- 
ful garden, has a fundamental mean- 
ing which must be appreciated before 
we can understand God's revelation of 
what he is really like. But it is precisely 
here, when Christianity speaks about 
a ‘fall into sin,” that most people re- 
fuse to understand or even to listen. 
To hear about sin and guilt is as un- 
attractive to most men, as the sin itself 
is attractive to commit! 


Only this summer a top-ranking 
atomic physicist, Marcus Oliphant, ar- 
gued that the Adam and Eve “legend” 
was really not a “fall.” He said that 
it should be called an “‘ascent,’ and 
insisted that ever since then there has 
been a natural ‘“‘ascent of man!” 

One needs only to look at the cur- 
rent newspaper headlines of crime, 
war, and brutality, and think of places 
like Dachau and Hiroshima, to be 
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aware that Physicist Oliphant’s “ascent 
of man” is the real legend. Man today 
is very much the same as he was 5000 
years ago! 

In reality, Christianity says through 
the story of Adam and Eve that man 
is much the same today as he was in 
the garden after the fall! For Adam 
represents Every Man (it is perhaps 
no accident that in Hebrew the term 
used means simply “the man”), and 
Eve symbolizes the story of every wom- 
an in the world today. This is every- 
body’s story! 


About that apple... 


Remember what happened in the 
garden: Something went wrong in 
Adam’s life in his relationship with 
God. And that is what happens inevit- 
ably in every man’s life in this world: 
Something goes wrong, toward God. 

Adam’s crime can be summed up 
very simply: He disobeyed. God had 
said, “Do not eat of the fruit of that 
tree.’ But Adam did eat thereof. He 
had proud ambitions—'We shall be as 
gods” was the hope as he ate the for- 
bidden fruit. 

Both Adam and Eve had inflated 
egos. Instead of a world that centered 
around God, they dreamed of one that 
would revolve about themselves. “I” 
was the important word in the vocabu- 
lary, even as, for most of us, it is to- 
day. 

According to Genesis sin basically 
consists of disobedience, pride, and 
ego-centricity. 

These are the very things that go 
wrong in every man’s life today. We 
do not obey God’s laws the way we 
should; our pride keeps us from him; 
our ego makes our world revolve 
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around ourselves, instead of about 
God. 

Christianity refuses to dignify this 
mess with any other name than sin. 
It teaches—and this is our second 
point—the fact of human sinfulness. 

But, along with human sinfulness 
it also teaches the more important fact, 
the grace of God. 


By grace ye are saved... 


Left to himself, man would never 
get unsnarled from this web of pride, 
ego, and disobedience. But God comes 
to man’s rescue, God, delivers and sus- 
tains man by His grace. 

“Grace” is a key term to understand. 
In Christianity it means ‘‘to show favor 
to.’ God shows favor to man, even 
though man has done nothing to be 
worthy of this favor. God’s grace is 
undeserved by man. 

When we understand this, we can 
appreciate that simple verse, “God is 
love.” He loves, even though man has 
done everything to merit his hot dis- 
pleasure. 

At the same time that God offers 
man his grace, he desires from man a 
response of faith. He expects from 
man a deep personal trust—faith that 
leads to obedient service. 

Grace is God’s answer to man’s sin 
and rebellion. Man’s disobedience is 
met by God’s grace. Man’s pride in 
himself is turned to faith and depend- 
ence on Another. Man’s ego is directed 
away from himself toward service of 
God and his fellow-men. 

Christianity is, 7 the third place, a 
religion of grace. A God of grace calls 
man, the sinner, to himself. 

The good news of what God has 
done for us is, of course, climaxed in 
Jesus Christ. If Christianity is a re- 
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gion of revelation, then here in Jesus 
; the high point of God’s self-revela- 
‘on. He makes known in no uncertain 
erms that he is love. If Christianity is 
religion that recognizes the fact of 
uman sinfulness, here is the conclu- 
ive evidence of how far God’s hatred 
f sin will go. He embraces a cross and 
affers unto death to reconcile rebcl- 
ous man to himself. If Christianity is 
religion of grace, here certainly 
sod’s undeserved favor to man is 
qade most clear. “While we were yct 
inners’ God’s beloved Son came as 
heer grace clothed in human flesh. 


Christ's death redeemed men from 
ae mess they'd made of life. Through 
christ, God revealed that he is divine 
Ove. 


Luther liked to say that only in 
christ do we come to know God. “He 
‘tho would seek God will not find him 
4 the heavens above, nor in the earth 
»eneath, but only in Jesus Christ.” 


The Lutheran church proclaims, as 

fourth important point, a religion 
entered in Jesus Christ. To sum this 
sroclamation up, it uses Paul’s classic 
tatement, “We are justified by grace 
lone for Christ’s sake through faith” 
‘cf. Gal. 2:16, Romans 1:17, 3:24). 


Centered in Christ 


Since our whole faith finds its cen- 
er in Christ, it is natural for Luth- 
‘rans to insist that each individual doc- 
tine be Christo-centric. We teach, for 
stance, that Jesus Christ is the heart 
»f the scriptures. Luther's test for the 
elative importance of various books of 
ine Bible was whether or not they 
srought Christ to him (cf. John 
BO:31). 

: The Lutheran idea of the sacraments 


shows this same emphasis on Christ. 
We stubbornly insist on the Real Pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper—without 
trying to rationalize it into magic (as 
Roman Catholic theology does) or 
ignoring it because we can’t under- 
stand it (as liberals do). 


Lutherans believe that the church 
depends not on any particular form of 
organization, but on the presence of 
Jesus Christ. The church is found 
where he is present in the gospel mes- 
sage and in the sacraments that bear 
that same message. 


What our church teaches about the 
Bible, the sacraments, the nature of 
the church, and many other things is 
really a corollary to our stress on the 
supreme importance of Jesus Christ. 


New life 


This emphasis on Christ 1s also to 
be found in the daily life of each be- 
liever. Christ, who came “that they 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly,” is central for those whom 
he has redeemed. 


There have always been perversions 
of this Christian way of life. Some 
people abuse their freedom, take ad- 
vantage of God’s goodness, and use 
this life to sin all the more. (See Ro- 
mans 6:1ff to see what Paul says of 
this.) Others, sensing that this is 
wrong, err by trying to avoid ‘‘sin’”” by 
withdrawing from the world. Still 
others, curiously enough, sin by being 
proud of their grace. Their very “‘re- 
ligiousness’” becomes their sin. They 
think that to be one of the “‘elect’’ of 
God means to be one of the “elite.” 


Lutheranism has always tried to 
avoid these errors in Christian living 
by teaching that: 1) We are to live 
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in this good world which God has 
made and enjoy it. 2) We are to 
“grow in grace.” 3) We are constant- 
ly to seek to improve our Christ-like- 
ness. 

Luther used to say of a Christian 
that he is ‘always a sinner, always a 
penitent, always right with God.” 
There’s a lot of realism, as well as 
good theology, in that statement. It 
takes sin seriously: We don’t become 
perfect in this life. We need always to 
struggle against pride, disobedience, 
and ego. 

Emerson recognized this when he 
said, “Our faith comes in moments. 
Our vice is habitual.’’ That is why we 
must always be penitent, repenting for 
the wrong we've done and the good 
we've failed to do. This struggle be- 
tween what Paul calls the Old Adam 
(our pride, ego, and disobedience) 
and the New Man (the life in the 
Spirit to which Christ calls) goes on 
within us constantly. 

“I try to drown this Old Adam 
every day,’ reports Bishop Berggrav 
of Norway, “but he swims, the 
swine!” 

The struggle to live as a Christian 
is not easy. But it is always a struggle 
with God by our side. The Christian 
discovers that forgiveness is constantly 
offered. Man struggles on in hope and 
trust and faith. What Christianity de- 
mands of us is that we live a life of 
faith, centered in. Jesus Christ, and 
consecrated to the God of grace. 

The Christian faith bases its claim 
squarely on the revelation of a God of 
grace who, in his hatred of sin, has 
acted decisively in Jesus Christ to offer 
life to all men. Grace is unconditional, 
and God asks for unconditional faith 
and service from man in turn. 
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And your answer? 


The Latin writer Apuleius, in one 
of the first novels ever written, tells 
the hilarious story of Lucius, who is 
transformed into a donkey. The Gold- 
en Ass is the account of this man’s 
adventures in his animal form. 

At the end, in answer to his long 
prayers, Lucius is turned back into a 
man again by the Egyptian goddess 
Isis. So thankful is Lucius to her that 
he devotes the rest of his life to Isis. 
He haunts her temples day and night. 
He showers his fortune on her. He 
serves her in every possible way—all 
because she turned him from a donkey 
into a man. 

You and I have a God who offers 
to change us from sinning men into 
the very sons of God. 


To discuss “the basic teachings of the 
Lutheran church” in these few pages is a 
presumptuous task. It is, in a sense, a bit 
like a man telling his wife he loves her: 
He may do it in three little words, or he 
may spend the rest of his life doing it! 

St. John summed up the basic Christian 
teaching in three words, “God is love,’ and 
if we fully understand what divine love is, 
that would suffice! The Apostles’ Creed has 
only 110 words in English, and Luther's 
Small Catechism runs to only seven or eight 
pages—and these certainly are basic. On the 
other hand, millions of words have been 
printed this year alone about one main 
teaching, “‘Christian Hope and the Second 
Coming.” 

In view of this difficulty, I have tried to 
deal here only with some of the really basic 
things in Christianity: Its claim to revela- 
tion, emphasis on sin, offer of grace, and 
presentation of a Saviour, together with a 


‘ew words about what God demands of us. 
Moreover, I have attempted to begin with 
he Biblical categories and then make the 
naterial relevant to our 20th century world. 


There are many catechisms and_ study 
»00ks which treat Lutheran dogmatics in a 
nore orderly way. That is why the bibli- 
ography is included below. There are many 
nore specific problems which you may want 
o discuss after dealing with the basic mat- 
ers. That is why the questions are included 
o start you thinking. But it is sometimes 
well to be clear about first principles first. 


for Worship 

. HYMNS: 

‘O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing” (CSB 
135, PSH 189, Charles Wesley’s great 


hymn on the significance of Jesus 
Christ) ; 
“Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me’ (CSB 333, 


PSH 218, CYH 214, one of the most 
Christ-centered hymns ever written) ; 


‘Lord, Keep us Steadfast in Thy Word’ 
(CSB 167, PSH 121, CYH 156, Lu- 
ther’s prayer that we may stand firm in 
the gospel) ; 

“O God I Love Thee’’ (CSB 58, the ardent 
response of the human heart to the love 
of Christ; attributed to St. Francis 
Xavier, but certainly filled with evan- 
gelical zeal); 

“Built on the Rock the Church Doth Stand” 
(CYH 150). 

}CRIPTURE: Jeremiah 31: 31-34; Romans 

3: 21-26, Psalms 116 or 130. 

PRAYERS: Hymn 58 (CSB), especially the 
last two verses, may be read as part of 
the closing worship. Or this collect may 
be used: 


O God, our heavenly Father, who hast revealed 
hy grace and favor in so many ways, but espe- 
jially in the good news of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ: Grant that we may each receive him as 
ord, know him as Friend, and serve him as 
Master, in the newness of life that comes from 
hy spirit; that we, being sustained by thy grace, 
vithin Christ’s body, the church, may always do 
nose things pleasing in thy sight and walk in 

manner worthy of our holy calling, till we 
‘ter thy eternal realms; through Jesus Christ, 
sur Lord. Amen. 


For discussion 

1. To what extent is Bungay’s poem 
accurate in seeing each church group em- 
phasizing some distinctive feature—Epis- 
copalians, for example, ritual; Baptists, 
immersion; Unitarians, good works? 

2. Do we, as Lutherans, make apparent 
to people what we believe to be the heart 
and soul of our religion? (Try summarizing 
our basic emphases in a few words!) If 
not, what can we do to correct this? 

3. Consider the story of Abraham's life 
as it is given in Hebrews 11: 8-12, 17-19. 
What events are summarized here? (See 
Genesis 12-25 for fuller details, if neces- 
sary.) How does Abraham demonstrate 
what faith in God really means? 

4. Analyze each phrase in the statement, 
“We are justified by grace alone . . . for 
Christ’s sake . . . through faith.” 

5. “The Lutheran church proclaims a 
religion centered in Jesus Christ.’ How is 
this true in regard to the scriptures? the 
Lord’s Supper? the church? 

6. What other doctrines ought to be 
included in a discussion of basic Lutheran 
teachings, in addition to those noted above? 


For further reading 

“What is a Lutheran?” G. Elson Ruff. Re- 
printed from Look magazine, Feb. 23, 
1954. Reprints available from ULPH at 
10 cents each; five cents each, in quanti- 
ties of 25 or more. (Might be made 
available in the congregation as a pro- 
ject.) 

Luthers Small Catechism (How long since 
you've reviewed this basic document? A 
program might be spent going back over 
catechetical material.) 

The Way. C. M. Jacobs. ($1.25) 

What Lutherans Believe. W. E. Schramm. 
(1.25) An adult instruction manual. 
Basic Christian Teachings. Mattin J. Hein- 
ecken. 150 page summary of important 
Christian doctrines in the language of 

today. 

Truths We Live By. Martin J. Heinecken. 
Study booklet on theology made practical. 
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‘Borrowed Timers’ Party 


Everyone has fun when youth entertain their friends 


who are over the allotted three score years and ten. 


By David Ullery 


PARTY for the older members of 
your congregation can give your 
league a bit of that indefinable some- 
thing that makes a league really go. 
You'd never guess that these veterans 
have so much to offer to you, or that 
you have so much to give them. 
Chances are that your church has 
almost forgotten the rich heritage that 
has been left to it by these people. 
And all too often they feel rather left 
out of the fast swirl of events in the 
modern congregation. ‘Borrowed 
timers” (those in the congregation 
over the allotted three score years and 
ten) should be recognized for their 
efforts over the years. And who but the 
youth of the church should do it? 


The oldsters will provide almost all 
of the party program themselves. But 
the day must be well planned. Don’t 
let things begin to drag. Schedule the 
party in the early afternoon and eve- 
ning, so that they will be able to get 
home in plenty of time and not become 
too tired. 

Sinc—Nothing you can do will 
please the “borrowed timers” more 
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than to let them sing the old-time gos- 
pel hymns, such as “The Old Rugged 
Cross.” Be sure to give them plenty of 
opportunity to pick out their own se- 
lections. They will sing out with all 
the gusto that they can muster, if for 
no other reason than to outshine you 
“young whippersnappets.” 

Schedule the singing in the early 
afternoon. Possibly you should start 
the meeting with the singing. 

TaLK—You will find that older 
folk like to talk about many of the 
things that are dear to them. Ask some- 
one of the older group to be prepared 
to tell the history of your church as 
he knows it. You may be surprised to 
find out some of the things that have 
happened over the years. These people 
really lived back in older days. 

Many of them may be willing to 
tell of their most memorable events in 
their life in the church. Be prepared 
for some laughs. 


@ David Ullery, Brookville, Ohio, 
has for two years been president 
of the Ohio LL. He is a pre-minis- 


terial student at Wittenberg. 


When Trinity LL, Brookville, Ohio, played hosts to 
‘congregation, they had picture taken to present to elders as reminder of the party. - 


! This part of the program might be 
done around the dinner table. 


PLay—If you have never been de- 
feated at checkers or dominoes, be pre- 
‘pared for a sudden reversal of your 
luck. Years of experience tell when age 
challenges youth. And they might sur- 
prise your shuffleboard champ. Be fair, 
though, and don’t insist that they play 
too many games of ping-pong. You 
will find that your elders are quite hu- 
man—they play to win, and they can 
crow about a victory just as much as 
you. 

You might even stage a champion- 
ship tournament between the ages, us- 
ing representatives from each group. 

ENCOURAGE—As one gets older, he 
nas the tendency to think that every- 
one has forgotten him and that no 
dne cares anymore. You can be a very 
definite factor in disproving this idea. 


‘borrowed timers’ from the 


Show him that he isn’t forgotten—the 
party in itself will do this—and 
demonstrate your sincerity by formu- 
lating and reading a pledge of the 
youth of the church, in which you 
recognize the wonderful things that 
the elders have given to you. In the 
statement promise to keep all these 
things in reverence and faithful con- 
sideration. Pledge yourselves also to 
the continuing of the ideals that they 
have helped to formulate. You will be 
surprised to find out how much this 
can mean to them. 


INFORM—Many of the ‘borrowed 
timers” have little idea of the modern 
youth program in the church, so why 
not take this opportunity to show them 
what you do and what you strive for? 
Have a Luther League display for them, 
tell them of your program, and give a 
skit (make it good!) showing a model 
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league meeting. They will be pleased 
and interested in all that you do. 

Eat—The meal should be kept in- 
formal—a time when all can chat with 
old friends and new. Keep the meal 
light and simple—and orderly. 

So now you have the ingredients of 
a good program. But this is only a part 
of a successful party. The little things 
that you can do will help to make the 
afternoon enjoyable for the visitors, 
and plenty of time should be spent on 
the details. Here are some suggestions 
for you. 

INviITATIONS—Depending on your 
preference, you can do a variety of 
things. Maybe a clever postal card, or 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. Cooperative courses. 

“ Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
re-nursing; individual guidance; 

istian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 


For information write: 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 

veloping the best capabilities of its students 

and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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series of cards, will suit your purpose. 
But if you want to be more respectful, 
formulate a letter explaining the pur- 
pose of the meeting, what the guests 
can expect to do, and why you want 
them to attend. This should be sent in 
the name of your league president, as 
a representative of the. youth. Careful 
planning of this may increase your at- 
tendance greatly. 

TAXI, SIR—Oldsters can’t get around 
very well sometimes, and maybe they 
will have no way to get to the church 
for the party. So why not run a taxi 
service? In your invitation, let them 
know that leaguers will provide trans- 
portation if they need it. Let one of 
the leaguers be a clearing-house for all 
the calls, and assign certain members 
of the league to pick Mr. Brown up 
at the proper time. 


FLowERS—Everyone likes to wear a 
flower, so why not give each oldster 
one as he enters the church? The wom- 
en especially will like this. 


Favors—No patty is complete with- 
out something to remember it by. Small 
pictures of Christ or other small gifts 
are appropriate and appreciated. You 
might have someone take a picture of 
the combined groups for later distribu- 
tion. And, by all means, give prizes to 
the winners of the games, and to the 
oldest member present. 


So you have it. Are you going to 
try it? It is the least we can do for 
those who have given so much to us. 


Remember that this is a /eagwe patty. 
Take care of the devotions and all the 
details as a league. Let your pastor 
rest for the afternoon. 

If you do your job well, you may be 
able to detect a few tears when it ts 
time to go home. 


Rear Window (Paramount) 


Alfred Hitchcock, master of mys- 
tery and suspense, spins us another 
goodie. Utilizing only one set, a Green- 
wich Village courtyard as viewed from 
James Stewart's apartment, he weaves 
-a web of circumstantial evidence that'll 
curl your hair. The question is: Did the 
man in the opposite apartment murder 
his invalid, shrewish wife? 

Jimmy, a big-time news photogra- 
‘pher house-confined with a broken leg 
‘from his last assignment, gradually 
succeeds in convincing his girl friend 
“(Grace Kelly, a doll!), his nurse 
(Thelma Ritter), and a police detec- 
‘tive buddy (Wendell Corey) that it 
might just be... 

Very clever dialogue throughout, 
with quick flashes of humor to ease 
‘you up just as the tension gets unbear- 
able. Technicolor. 


‘Valley of the Kings (M-G-M) 


The first of a number of films cur- 
rently being made in Egypt by Ameri- 
can movie companies, this suspense 
melodrama starring Robert Taylor, 
Eleanor Parker, and Carlos Thompson 
has the advantage of freshness at least. 

Indeed, the travelogue features are 
superior to the routine plot which has 
to do with Eleanor’s persuading Bob, 
a rugged archaeologist engaged in 
working the ruins thereabouts, to un- 
‘cover a certain tomb. 

The scenic wonders of the famed 
Nile region (the Sphinx, Pyramids, 
‘ind other ancient landmarks, some 
even rising from the sea) are thrilling 
‘0 behold. Eastman Color. 


Suspense haunts Jimmy Stewart’s efforts 
to learn if neighbor has been murdered. 


Robert Taylor, Eleanor Parker discover 
huge chamber in mountain above temple. 
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Poison from arrow almost brings death to 
King Richard on crusade to Holy Land. 


eo pene 


Donald and Mamie pretend to be a couple 
of hillbillies in war games maneuvers. 
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King Richard and the Crusaders 
(Warner Bros.) 


Adapted from Sir Walter Scott's 
classic The Talisman, this third cru- 
sade to the Holy Land has all the tra- 
ditional unfurled banners, knights in 
shining armor, and full company of 
aides, men-at-arms, and fair ladies. It 
also has its hands full of bickering, 
backbiting, and treachery, with at least 
three contenders for the leadership 
should the English king falter. 


Enter Rex Harrison (as the sultan 
Saladin) and in a matter of moments 
he saves King Richard (George Sand- 
ers) from the effects of an assassin’s 
poisoned arrow, rescues the fighting 
Scot (Laurence Harvey) from an im- 
possible duel, and almost wins the fair 
Virginia Mayo’s hand. CinemaScope, 
WarnerColor. 


Francis Joins the Wacs 
(Universal-International) 


Donald O'Connor and Francis, the 
talking mule, have had many screwball 
adventures together and this latest in 
the comedy series is no exception. 
Everything happens to Donald and he 
would be in deep trouble indeed were 
it not for the faithful Francis who 
turns Donald into a, camouflage expert 
of sorts, enabling him thereby to carry 
his WACs to victory in war games 
maneuvers against combat veterans. 

Julia Adams, Mamie Van Doren, 
Lynn Bari, and ZaSu Pitts lead in the 
female department, but Donald and 
Francis front for all the hilarity. Some- 
thing new is the appearance of Chill 
Wills (the voice of Francis) who plays 
also the part of a commanding gen- 
eral. —EUGENE HOEFTMAN 
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‘Strange and Little-Known Works Are Among Recent Releases 


By Ralph Jones 


AR OBERT FROST tells in his poem 
“The Road Not Taken’ of be- 
ing faced with a choice of two roads 
diverging in a wood. Sorry that he 
‘could not travel both, he chooses the 
less-traveled one. Our survey of records 
ithis month follows for the most part 
‘the road not usually taken, for we 
find many strange and little-known 
works among recent releases. 

Capitol has released a number of 
‘beautifully recorded selections which 
scould be described as not only along 
ithe road not taken, but possibly down 
some shady path away from that road. 
The Legends of Lemminkdinen is an 
‘interesting look at Jan Sibelius’ musi- 
cal portrayals of the folk-lore of his 
mative Finland. Finnish epic poetry 
thas an almost oriental quality, and this 
‘becomes evident in the musical score. 
The Legends ate played by the Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra of Stockholm. 

Other Capitol releases include ballet 
‘music from Serge Prokofiev's Chout 
‘(sometimes called The Buffoons). The 
“other side of the record contains three 
‘dances from the Spanish composer 
‘Manuel de Falla’s Three Cornered Hat 
‘ballet. Still deeper into the woods, we 
“find a truly unusual selection of mod- 
‘etn music for woodwind ensemble. 
jThe Fine Arts Wind Players (flute, 
‘oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn) play 
2 Paul Hindemith quintet, and a sex- 
fette (here they are joined by a piano) 


by Francis Poulenic. Although this 
music may not be to the liking of 
everyone, it is well worth a hearing. 
The combination of instruments is a 
fascinating one, and the selections are 
flawlessly played and recorded. 

On more familiar ground, Capitol 
has also released a recording of two 
Beethoven piano sonatas, played by 
Sascha Gorodnitzski. They ate the 
“Appassionata” and “Waldstein’’ so- 
natas. Piano music is extremely difficult 
to reproduce faithfully on a record. - 
This disc is far above average in the 
quality of the piano sound. 

In the popular line, Capitol’s issue 
of the original cast recording of “By 
the Beautiful Sea’’ is somewhat of a 
disappointment. If you saw and liked 
the show, however, you will no doubt 
appreciate the album. The main at- 
traction is, of course, Shirley Booth. 
One thearing will suffice to convince 
anyone that Miss Booth has gained 
stardom on her acting talents and not 
on her vocal accomplishments. The en- 
tire recording sounds mufHed, possibly 
a result of recording in an empty 
theatre auditorium. 

Before going on, just a note to men- 
tion that Cetra has given us more of 
a good thing. The excellent collection 
of opera overtures reviewed last time 
is now joined by a companion collec- 
tion of opera preludes and interludes. 
No singing; just beautiful, quiet 
music. 

Columbia Records can join us on 
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our trip down this untraveled musical 
highway—at least for a little while. 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin and members of 
the Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet 
have recorded quintets by Mozart and 
Beethoven for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, and horn. This is one record 
that must be heard to be appreciated ; 
no words can fully describe the experi- 
ence of actually hearing such capable 
musicians perform these little-known 
works. 

On the familiar side, once again, 
Columbia has much to offer. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s recording of 
Tchaikovisky’s Cappricio Italien and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cappricio Espag- 
nol reaches new highs of hi-fi. Several 
other short selections are on the same 
records, including the familiar Flight 
of the Bumble Bee. This orchestra still 
has first bid to be called the world’s 
finest, and Eugene Ormandy’s con- 
ducting is always top drawer. 

The New York Philharmonic with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos in the driver's 
seat has recently made several discs for 
Columbia. Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Cawca- 
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sian Sketches and Borodin’s Polovtszan 
Dances from ‘Prince Igor’ are paired 
on a recent release. A highlight of the 
Sketches is the-exotic Procession of the 
Sardar, and one of the “Prince Igor’ 
dances will really make you sit up and 
take notice. The theme is that of the 
recent hit, Stranger in Paradise from 
“Kismet”; the musical play fashioned 
from the music of Borodin. 

Mitropoulos and the Philharmonic 
also are heard in two Mendelssohn 
symphonies: The third ‘Scotch’, and 
the fifth “Reformation”. Here is about 
as much music as can possibly be 
crowded onto one LP. The fifth sym- 
phony derives its title from the final 
movement which uses as its theme the 
chorale A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, 
usually attributed to Martin Luther. 

Rounding the last turn on our un- 
familiar road, we find a Vox record- 
ing of two virtually unknown works 
by Mozart. The Adagio and Rondo for 
Glass Harmonica, Flute, Oboe, Viola, 
and Cello and the Concerto for Flute 
and Harp teveal altogether delightful 
examples of Mozart's amazing talent 
for composition. The part for glass 
harmonica is played on the celesta, an 
instrument which sounds somewhat 
like a toy piano. 


Not all great music lies at our finger- 
tips. Modern recording methods have 
enabled us to discover many strange 
and previously unheard compositions 
of genuine beauty and excellence. This 
has been a short guided tour down that 
seldom used path. 


“...Two roads diverged in a wood 
and [— 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference.” 


—ROBERT FROST 


| 
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Narcotics Smugglers Operate 


THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS. By 
Harry J. Anslinger and William F. 
Tompkins. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $4.50. 354 pages. 


It’s always a pleasure to read books 
written by authors who “know what 
the score is.” That's the case with the 
Vraffic in Narcotics, co-authored by 
Aarry J. Anslinger, United States Com- 
missioner of Narcotics since 1930, and 
William F. Tompkins, Chairman of 
New Jersey's Legislative Committee to 
study Narcotics. 

This is a splendid book about an 
‘wful subject. The volume was well- 
imed by the publisher, since October 
s Social Action Month on the Luther 
~eague of America calendar. 

This is not only a splendid book, 
ut it’s a “complete book.” Beginning 
with a brief history of the use of nar- 
»otics, the authors then move on to 
jliscuss narcotic drugs—their origins 
nd principal characteristics, the na- 
ional and international scene, law en- 
}orcement, medical aspects and treat- 
ynent of the addict, case histories. They 
onclude with two extremely valuable 
vhapters: “Sociological Implications’ 
ond “A Program of Action.” 


‘Ruthless’ Business in U. S. 


“Drug addiction is a cold, calcu- 
lated, ruthless, systematic plan to un- 
dermine by creating new addicts while 
sustaining the old.” The authors esti- 
mate that as long as a drug addict is 
free to roam as he pleases, that he will 
probably cause four others to become 
drug addicts. It’s for that reason that 
the authors insist that ‘‘strong laws, 
good enforcement, stiff sentences for 
narcotics’ peddlers, and a proper hos- 
pitalization program for the drug ad- 
dict are necessary foundations upon 
which any successful program must be 
predicated.” 

Heroin is the most popular drug 
with addicts in the U.S. today. Most 
of it is smuggled into the U.S. from 
Italy. The U.S. ranks third in the 
world in the use of heroin. As con- 
sumer of marihuana it ranks eighth, 
cocaine—10th, and opium—13th. 

The authors are mighty appreciative 
for the United Nations and what it has 
done to control narcotics international- 
ly. In pre-UN days, narcotics was 
pretty much “unharnessed business.” 
But with international cooperation 
through the UN, all nations are now 
intent on stamping it out. 
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Even though the problem of nar- 
cotics hasn’t been licked, great progress 
can be noted. Seventy-five years ago, 
narcotic addiction in the U.S. was al- 
most eight times as prevalent as it is 
today. “Progress is our most important 
product’” might well be borrowed by 
our narcotics agents from General Elec- 
tric as the hour-by-hour slogan of their 
program. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Bitter struggle in India 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. By Jean 
Bothwell. New York: Friendship 
Press. 137 pages. $2.00. 

“Hours later when they stopped to 
rest with the grief and the madness 
and the hate of Lahore behind them, 
Gopal wondered how they could have 
escaped.” 

In The Hidden Treasure the reader 
meets a vety modern problem taking 
place in the exciting country of India. 
The author, through the dramatic and 
heart-warming story of the Atri fam- 
ily, presents the problems brought 
about by the differences between Hin- 
dus and Muslims in their old struggle 
for power, culminating in the separa- 
tion of India and the forming of 
Pakistan. Through love and careful 
planning, Gopal, the young Hindu 
boy, is finally able to escape when the 
terrible day of riots and home-wreck- 
ing finally comes. 

The author vividly presents a study 
of the encient religions found in India 
today. Through the secret faith of 
Gopal’s father, Christianity also makes 
its way into the picture, presenting a 
stronger belief for the people of India. 

Fitting into the libraries of both 
young and old, this book presents an 
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interesting and accurate picture of In- 
dia’s partition. 

—GEORGE KECK 
Hickory, N. C: 


A novel of hatred 


COME BEFORE WINTER. By Car- 
roll Voss. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. $3.75. 290 Pages. 

This is the unusual story of Dureth 
Linacre and her hatred for her brother 
Cole. This hatred began when Dureth 
and Cole were small children and 
Dureth was constantly being accused 
of pranks and mischief which Cole 
had performed. 

One of the most outstanding per- 
sonalities in this novel is Jonathan 
Evermann, an ex-convict. Surprisingly 
enough he is the one person who 
seems to have a steadying effect on all 
who come in contact with him. He 
has the uncanny knack of helping 
everyone through their problems. 

Then we have Vaden, the son of 
the town banker, who is in love with 
Dureth, but is such a weak character 
that he permits himself to be swayed 
by his mother’s wishes. 

Perhaps you have met people like 
Aunt Phenie, who is always making 
excuses for Cole, thinking him to be 
the one person who can absolutely do 
no wrong. 

It is quite interesting to follow Cole 
and Dureth through their childhood, 
adolescence, college, World War I, 
and World War II. Throughout all 
these years the hatred between brother 
and sister continue. Does Dureth lose 
her hatred for Cole? That is what you 
must find out for yourself. 

—DoroTHy SCHILLING 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HE FIGHTING SHORTSTOP: By 
Richard T. Flood. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 210 pages. 
Seventeen-year-old Eddie West— 

he fighting “Mr. Shortstop’’—had 

verything a ball player needs: Power 

t the plate, finesse in the field, and 

_ contagious team spirit. But he also 

vas plagued with an abundance of 

‘ot_ temper. 

Baseball fans will find the 210 
ages of The Fighting Shortstop to 
e€ an evening’s worth of real read- 
ag as the “new-spirit’’ Eddie leads 
enton’s American Legion junior 
sam to the Little World Series. 


XRIVING TODAY AND TOMOR- 
ROW. By Margaret O. Hyde. New 
_ York: Whittlesey House. $2.50. 144 
pages. 
Driving Today and Tomorrow is 


beamed at teen-agers who want to learn 
how to drive safely and expertly. With 
the aid of many graphic drawings, the 
author shows how an engine operates 
and how it responds to the driver. 
Careful attention is given to rules of 
the highway, causes of accidents and 
how to avoid them. 


STORIES ON STONE. By Charles L. 
Wallis, New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 272 pages. 

Stories on Stone is a book of Amer- 
ican epitaphs. Seven hundred and fifty 
tombstone epitaphs—with the author’s 
comments—make this volume a highly 
entertaining and readable book. The 
author has wisely divided the book 
into sections under such chapter titles 
as ‘“Heaven’s My Destination,” “The 
Course of True Love, and.” “Out 
Where the West Begins.” 


INVEST IN A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE EDUCATION! 


A Christian college education PAYS YOU the biggest dividends 
through opportunities of Christian service. 


Write the following Christian colleges of The United Lutheran Church 


in America: 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

- Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 

_ Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


By Russell Frank Auman 


E: IS a pleasure to be asked to meet 
with the readers of LUTHER LIFE 
each month to aid you in your devo- 
tional life. The Christian’s prayer life 
is an accurate measure of his spiritual 
depth and growth. My continual prayer 
shall be that all of you who share in 
this “‘circle of prayer’ will find new 
light for your journey, new wisdom 
for your choices, and new depth of fel- 
lowship with Christ. 

Each month there will be a central 
theme that is to be kept in mind each 
day. It appears at the top of the page. 
Following each suggested reading 
there will be a brief thought for the 
day suggested, growing out of the read- 
ing. Find that thought in the Bible 
selection. Think about it. Relate it to 
your life and to the theme for the 
month. Give the Holy Spirit time to 
cause the truth to live in you. 

All the selections for October are 
taken from Genesis. We suggest that 
you read also what comes between the 
suggested readings. Consult a good 
Bible commentary for help in passages 
that are not clear. The Lutheran Com- 
mentary (2 vols.) is an excellent one. 

I am concerned about what you do 
and how you do it when you have your 
daily devotions. If your present method 
is fruitful then continue in it. If it is 
not then here is a suggestion from St. 
Ignatius Loyola who in the 16th cen- 
tury developed a set of spiritual exer- 
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Daily Bible Selections for Personal Devotions in October 


cises that have helped many thousands 
since then. A pamphlet “We Can 
Pray” issued by the Forward Move- 
ment Commission of the Episcopal 
Church gives easily remembered names 
for the five steps outlined by Loyola. 
Maybe they will help you. 


PREPARE. Quiet the mind and heart 
as you begin your devotions. Recall 
how wonderful God is. Feel his near- 
ness. ‘Spirit of God descend upon my 
heart.” 


PicrurE. Read the Bible selection. 
Picture the central thought. If it is 
Isaac meditating in the field at even- 
tide while he awaits God’s answer to 
his prayer for a life mate, then see the 
whole picture clearly in all its details. 
Use your imagination to fill in the 
scene. 


PonpvER. Think of the passage’s 
meaning to you. Now relate the truth 
to your own life. Prod your mind with 
questions, asking Who? Where? 
Why? How? When? To what end? 
Wait for God’s answers to you. Listen 
to him. What is he saying ? 

PROMISE. Respond now to his re- 
vealed truth. Resolve to do something 
about the whole matter: To be differ- 
ent; to do better; to love God and man 
more; to avoid sin all through the day. 

Pray. Now lift your thought from 
these things and center it on God. 
Offer your petitions. Let your heart 
lose itself in the great Heart of the 
Father. | 


GIVE minutes daily in meditation 
and prayer can bring untold bless- 
ig and strength to the person who 
‘vests this time intelligently and 
vayerfully. We need wisdom, guid- 
ace, a deepening love of God, peace, 
ad security. All come through prayer. 
-f ye ask anything in my name, I will 
» it,” says Jesus. Pray that you may 
what God wants you to know as 
su read. Approach your period of 
editation with a quiet mind. Let God 
weak to your heart. Expect great 
ings. Persevere in faith. God wants 
come to you in power. 


«ct. 1—Genesis 1:26-31. “In his own 
image... and it was good.” 

ict. 2—Genesis 3:1-7. The image 
marred. How sin comes. 

ict. 3—Genesis 4:8-16. Sin destroys 
brotherhood. 

‘ct. 4—Genesis 6:5-8. When imagin- 
ation runs riot. 

ect. 5—Genesis 6:11-13. The future 
of all sin. 

it. 6—Genesis 8:15-22. 
from the altar of the Lord. 
et. 7—Genesis 11:1-9. The pride 
‘that destroys progress. 

ct. 8—Genesis 12:10-20. Let not 
‘your faith waver. 

ct. 9—Genesis 21:1-7. The reward 
‘of faith. 

et. 10—Genesis 22:9-14. A faith 
worth going forward with. 


Forward 


@ Dr. 


Russell Frank Auman is 
professor of practical theology at 
Hamma Divinity School, Witten- 


berg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
Formerly he was pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Manhattan, New 
York City. 
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Oct. 11—Genesis 24:10-21. \On let- 
ting God choose your life mate. 
Oct. 12—Genesis 24:62-67. The wed- 
ding day that God arranged for. 
Oct. 13—Genesis 25:29-34. Learn to 

value life’s free gifts. 

Oct. 14—Genesis 28:10-17. The place 
where you meet God is the ‘‘gate of 
heaven.” : 

Oct.. 15—Genesis 32:22-32. The kind 
of praying that always prevails. 

Oct. 16—Genesis: 37:1-11. Jealousy 
leads to hatred. 

Oct. 17—Genesis 37:12-24. Hatred is 
the root of murder. 

Oct. 18—Genesis 39:1-6. The secret 
of true success. 

Oct. 19—Genesis 39:7-23. 
costs heavily to do right. 

Oct. 20—Genesis 41:14-36. The in- 
vestment in right pays large divi- 
dends. 

Oct. 21—Genesis 41:37-45. 
well that ends well,” or is it? 

Oct. 22—Genesis 42:1-25. Returning 
good for evil. 

Oct. 23—Genesis 45:1-15. Forgive- 
ness that knows how to forgive. 
Oct. 24—Genesis 45:21-28. A fath- 

er’s love for his son. 

Oct. 25—Genesis 46:1-7. God cares. 

Oct. 26—Genesis 46:28-34. A son’s 
love for his father. 

Oct. 27—Genesis 47:1-12. The only 
security worth having is what God 
gives. 

Oct. 28—Genesis 49:8-12. For Judah 
—"‘a sceptre till He comes.”’ 

Oct. 29—Genesis 49:22-26. A Chris- 
tian is a “fruitful bough by a 
spring.’ 

Oct. 30—Genesis 50:4-14. A dutiful 
son makes happy parents. 

Oct. 31—Genesis 50:15-21. God can 
use evil to accomplish his will. 


It often 


“AL's 
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GC will be four years of 
age in a couple more months. 
During these years, since its unveiling, 
we have devoted no space to the des- 
picable “ism” : Communism. However, 
on this ‘‘outing’’ we cannot refrain. 

This week we were on the receiving 
end of a letter and a booklet from the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., P.O. Box 
87, Cooper Station, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

The letter informed us that since 
our nation is on the brink of “‘eco- 
nomic catastrophe and fascism, and 
since there is widespread concern at 
the growing depression and unemploy- 
ment...the time has come to seek a 
way out of our dilemma. Believing 
‘that a united people can solve all their 
problems, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., offers the enclosed booklet, 
‘The American Way to Jobs, Peace, 
Democracy.’ 

“We hope,” the letter concluded, 
“that you will express in whatever way 
you feel is best, your own opinions and 
criticisms of this Draft Program.” 


FirsT OPINION: For the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. to launch such a 23-page 
program makes about as much sense as 
for Heavyweight Champion Rocky 
Marciano to propose an “Alternate 
Theory for Albert Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity.” As stupid as such an ap- 
proach may seem, the finished product 
(the booklet) is a cleverly constructed 
document. 


SECOND OPINION: Typical of the 
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CONRAD, JR. 


Communist propaganda line, the book 
let is packed with hundreds of whol 
and half lies. Consider these example: 
“Are Communists, agents of foreig 
powers? Not on your life. The re: 
foreign power in the U.S. is the Bi 
Business Man—the monopolist. We'1 
out to save U.S. living standards. . 
(No doubt, just the way they've save 
the living standards of Eastern Ge: 
many and Hungary, etc.)...We see 
to realize Abraham Lincoln’s dreat 
...The Communist Party is the i 
heritor and continuer of the best i 
American traditions...The Commi 
nist Party advocates a peaceful path 1 
socialism in the U.S....” 


THIRD OPINION: The booklet is di 
turbing throughout, but at no junctu: 
quite as piercingly as when the draf 
ers state that they are “‘calling upo 
youth—among others—to join han 
in this common fight.” 

Youth like a fight—especially whe 
they are led to believe that they’ 
fighting for something worthwhil 
That's the Communist line. Eve 
though we're not a prophet—or tl 
off-spring of one—we predict th 
some youth will hop on the Cor 
munist band wagon just because of tl 
“live action” part of their program. 


During October, observed as Soc: 
Action Month by the Luther leagu 
of America, it will not be amiss 
consider putting more “action” in 
our application of Christian teachin, 
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Evangelism 
Is Your 
“Big Job” 


EARLY FALL IS THE RIGHT TIME FOR YOUR LEAGUE’S VISITATION 
PROGRAM. Teen-agers are eager to get into the fellowship of your 
league. It’s your “big job” to invite and welcome them. 


To help you plan your program get a copy of the brand new 
pamphlet “Evangelism Is Your Big Job.” It contains complete infor- 
mation on how to make evangelism easy in your league. Punched 
to fit your LL Handbook. Costs just 10c. Order from 


Luther League of America 


1228 Spruce St., Room 825, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


